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THE GREAT POOH-POOH ! 
E live in the age of the great Poon-Poon! Talleyrand’s advice 
to a young diplomatist was, above all things, to avoid zeal. 
The Tories and Whigs—or Conservatives and Liberals of our islands 
—as represented by their leaders in Parliament, act upon Talley- 
rand’s dictum. If they ever show zeal, it is in the struggle for office ; 
und the earnestness which they sometimes display is not in the dis- 
cussion of public questions, but in the desire to keep their places. 
Earnestness in the management of public affairs went out of fashion 
when, amid a burst of excitement too hot to last, the first Reform 
sill was carried, Lord Melbourne—good easy man—set the example 
of Poco-curantism, and installed the great Poon-Poou on _ the 
Treasury benches, where it has ever since been enthroned as the 
guide and the examplar of all our Ministers, actual or expectant. 
The last of the earnest ministers was Sir Robert Peel, and his 
earnestness ruined his party and saved his country. Nowadays, to 
elicit laughter in the House is the highest achievement of the 
governmental mind ; or, if laughter be not always to be had, personal 





invective—keen and polished—supplies its place. But principle—or 
a real fight in its support—is not to be thought of. Principle is 
troublesome. Its pursuit may involve personal or party sacrifice. It 
may make things unpleasant; and is it not wiser to adjourn 
unpleasantness to the Greek Kalends, and do homage to the great 
Pooun-Poon, king of men and solver of difficulties ? 

Yet, even in this unearnest age, it is astonishing what an amount 
of work a little earnestness may accomplish. The country was 
earnest in its determination to crush the Indian rebellion—and it 
evas crushed, The last Ministry was not in earnest in introducing a 


Reform Bill, and Reform was postponed sine die. The present 
Ministry cared as little for the question as its predecessors,— 
paraded a measure of reform before the country, and then aban- 
doned it without a pang, in deference to the authority of the great 
amd invincible Poou-Pooun. 


duced a flaring budget, about which no one but Mr. Gladstone, its 


The present Administration also intro- 


unhappy parent, seemed to care a straw ; and month after month the 
occupants of the Treasury benches beheld its principal provisions 
altered, neutralized, or defeated, by friends and foes, as if it were 
quite legitimate for any outsider to take indecent liberties with 
ministerial measures, and as if it were the sole business of Ministers 
to worship Poon-Poon—and keep their places. For want of a 
little earnestness on the part both of the Ministers and of the 
Commons, the House of Lords was allowed to introduce the wedge 
of a Revolution into the privileges and functions of the popular 
branch of the Legislature, and to assert a claim to open or shut 
the of the 
Poou been acknowledged by our Administration, battle would have 


been offered to the Lords upon this vital principle ; a little whole- 


purse nation. Had any other principle than Poou- 


some energy would have been displayed throughout the land, and the 
Lords would have been defeated so thoroughly, as to have removed 
from their minds for fifty years to come the idea of any renewal of 
such an unwise and unconstitutional attempt. 

Within the last two or three weeks, it would seem as if the great 
Poc /H-Poon had been losing favour in the ministerial ranks, and as 
if a conviction had been silently springing up in that uncongenial 
soil, that, after all, earnestness in the right cause is not only not a 
vice, but may actually become a virtue. Lord Palmerston took the 
lead, and upon the subject of the National Defences, spoke o 





serve the purposes of the moment, is discoverable in his career. = 





























































man of the seventeenth or eighteenth century would have spoken, or 
as William Pitt would have spoken in the early days of the nineteenth. 
The nation was and is indubitably in earnest on this subject, as its 
noble army of 130,000 Volunteers and Riflemen is sufficient to prove ; 
and the Prime Minister, lighting his torch at this national blaze, 
waved it aloft in the face of Parliament and the world. No Poon- 
Poon entered into his speech or his purpose, on that occasion ; and 
the result was that earnestness carried the day, forced the great 
Emperor of the French to speak out more plainly in favour of 
peace and of the British alliance than ever he had spoken before ; 
and to exalt, by his so doing, the moral power and influence of this 
country, not alone in France, but in every part of Europe. 

This earnestness having answered so well, the Ministry resolved 
to display a little more of it in another direction. Though the Lords 
had been foolishly suffered, on account of the deference paid to the 
great Poon-Poon, to mutilate Mr. Gladstone’s Budget, and reimpose 
the Excise Duty upon Paper, which the Commons, in the exercise of 
their rightful prerogative, had abolished, it was resolved to make a 
stand upon the Treaty with France, and to abolish, in accordance with 
the spirit and the letter of that treaty, as well as with the recognized 
principles of Free Trade, the Customs Duty upon the importation of 
foreign paper—a duty not levied for the purposes of revenue, when 
it would have been quite legitimate, but for the purposes of protection 
to the British papermakers, when it is quite illegitimate in a country 
that does not admit the principle of protection in any other article or 
commodity whatsoever. The hostile parties arrayed themselves in battle 
But as it was felt by every wember that the Government had 
temporarily, if not permanently, renounced its allegiance to Poon- 


ordey. 


Poon, and had resolved not to be defeated without passing upon the 
House the sentence of dissolution—the Government carried the day, 
as a matter of course. If earnestness had been as much the rule of 
ministerial conduct at the commencement and in the middle of the 
Session as it seems to be at its close, the House of Lords would have 
been as easily dealt with as the House of Commons, and the Govern- 
ment would have stood much higher than it does in the estimation of 
the country. 

Let us hope that the great Poon-Poon is not to be reinstated 
during the short remainder of the Session, and that we shall hear no 
Nero fiddled 


when Rome was burning, in honour of the Poon-Poou of that epoch, 


») 


more of him in the conduct of the affairs of this nation. 


and history tells us the result. Louis X VI. and his advisers danced, 


and sang, and feasted, in 1787, 1788, and 1789,—all in honour of 
Poou-Poonu ; but a few short years made an end alike of Poon-Poou 
and of his whole system of Government, and inaugurated a terrible, 
but perhaps necessary earnestness in its place. There are serious 
times coming for Europe ; states and kingdoms to be overthrown and 
created ; and popular liberty and despotic authority marshalling their 
The two foremost men in 
Europe—the Emperor of the French and Joseph Garibaldimare the 
two most earnest men in it. If one of them does not always mean what 
he says, he has a meaning in the depths of his mind ; and when he 
acts, his actions have a more terrible earnestness than that of any other 
potentate of our time. 


hosts for a sharp and sanguinary conflict. 


Garibaldi, earnest alike in word and in deed, 
has made himself what he is by this great virtue. There is no poco- 
curantism, or sham, about him. No postponement of the truth, 
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have reached the pinnacle of power upon which they severally stand | the turbulent city would be altered. We know that, since the coup 


—the one the incarnation of pure patriotism as the other is of a 
lofty ambition. While such actors for godd or for evil are playing 
their parts in the mighty drama of cotemporaneous history, we 
must Rive earnest men at the head of affairs in this country, or 
mischief both abroad and at home will be the certain consequence. 
It will not do for the people or the existing race of statesmen to 


état, nothing has been left undone to carry out this pet plan of his . 


early musings. 

The coup @état itself is another proof of our assertion. How often 
had that event been predicted with boasting confidence by Louis 
Napoleon’s own adherents! How often, from 1850 to 1851 was the 
public opinion of France startled by the ghastly spectre which the 


ignore great questions because they are troublesome, Such questions | hand of the future Decembrists chalked on the walls of the Constitu- 


must be looked at face to face, and settled, not according to Poou-Poon, 
but by earnest and honest work, or the meanest amongst us may live 


to rue the day. 








THE SYRIAN INTERVENTION. 


VENTS are marching rapidly towards the downfall of the Turkish 
Empire. 
Syria, to aid the unwilling Sultan in the restoration of order, and in 
the punishment of the Druses for the massacre of the Christians. 


“ A great cause precedes the French flag,” as the Emperor says to his | 


army, ‘‘and a great people follow it.” The fine words are but too 


perhaps for France, that they are so, They inaugurate a new Crusade, 
the course and conclusion of which no man can predict, or foresee ; 


but which, to the imagination as well as to the judgment of all who | 


have studied what is called the Eastern Question, look ominously like 
the precursor of the general war which will follow, if it do not pre- 
cede, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. | : 
requires the assistance of a foreign power to bring back the obedience 
of any portion of his subjects, commits both a blunder and a crime. 
His allies may prop up his falling power, for atime, by such an expedient, 
but the prop becomes, at a later period, the instrument of a mightier 
evil. The remedy is worse than the disease ; as Austria found to 
her cost in accepting, in an evil hour, the assistance of Russia 
against Kossuth. It will be still worse with Turkey; for the 
Sultan is weaker than the Kaiser; and French aid will be more 
dearly bought. The happiest thing that could happen either to 
‘Turkey or to Europe, in the present menacing position of affairs, 
would be the punishment of the Druses by the Sultan himself, before 
the arrival of the French, and the restoration of peace and tranquil- 
lity to Syria, by means and measures under the sole control of the 
Ottoman Government. But such a result is not to be expected ; and 
if the “sick man” do not go off in strong convulsions, it will not be 
for want of maladies in that decaying frame, or for want of expectant 
heirs or plunderers to seize upon the estate, ere the breath is out of 
the hedy. Because Russia desired to protect the Christians in 1855, 
the Western Powers of Europe coalesced to support the independence 
of the Sultan ; and because in 1860 the Sultan cannot himself pro- 
tect the Christians, the same Western Powers combine to render his 
authority despised by his own people—to do for hii what he ought 
to have done for himself,—and to proclaim to Turks as well as Chris- 


The Emperor Napoleon has despatched his legions to | 





| 


A sovereign who | 


| only willing ally. 


tion! It is true, no sooner had‘a panic been created than Govern- 
ment hastened to disconnect itself from its authors. A moment of 
sudden terror was thus always followed by an increased movement of 
public confidence. Men became disgusted with their own anxieties, 
They voted their better political instinct a deception, and the 
“alarmist party” a bore. They fell asleep on the brink of a pvreci- 
pice ; and when awakening at the sound of the booming cannon, 
were hurried into the abyss which ingulfed the liberties of France, 
This, in fact, was the system of Louis Napoleon: so to wear out the 
alarm-cry of an impending coup d état as to render it almost a subject 
of ridicule, and at the same time to take off, in prospective, the edge 


| of public indignation for the real event whenever he should be abl 
true ; but it is a misfortune alike for Turkey and for Europe, and | P . ha 


bring it about. In this way, strang. as it may seem, the very 
publication of his secret became, by its reiteration, the best means of 
rendering all the world incredulous to it. Men said,—“ If he really 
intended a coup détat, would he bid his agents to tell us beforehand ? 


No! Therefore the assertion must be absurd, and the whole thing a 
bugbear.” But, nevertheless, the 2nd of December came in due 


time, and with it the answer to all that. 

In foreign politics as well there have been remarkable predictions, 
which must be traced to a premeditated indiscretion on his part. So 
far back as January, 1852, there appeared in a continental journal, 
which from time to time has received early news from Paris, a sketch 
of the whole foreign policy as pursued since then by the French 
Emperor. We allude to the Gazette de Cologne. One of the Paris 
correspondents of that paper, in January, 1852, wrote the following 
remarkable communication :— 

* Tf I am correctly informed, and I think I have every reason to believe that I 
am, Louis Napoleon intends (at home as well as abroad) to replace, by a more 
active policy, the merely negative one which is at present in vogue. For such 
an active and bold policy, Louis Napoleon thinks Lord Palmerston would be the 
The President, it ought to be known, desires to press the 
solution of the Eastern question—to stand in this question on the side of England 
—then to claim England’s support in Italy, where, in alliance with Piedmont, he 
intends to proceed against Austria. The Republic (France) will be augmented 
by Savoy and Nice; Sardinia will be imdemnified for it by the annexation of 
Parma, Piacenza, Guastalla, Modena, and Lucca; and in order to carry out 
this plan against the opposition of Austria, no war will be avoided; whilst 
England will take care that the Italian war shall not enlarge itself into a 
European one.” 

Here, in 1852, a few weeks after the assumption of irresponsible 
power by Louis Napoleon, is sketched out the Lavalette mission, the 
Anglo-French alliance, the Russian war, the attack upon Austria, 


tians, and to all the greedy and insatiable Powers upon his frontiers, | the aggrandizement of Piedmont, the annexation of Savoy and Nice, 


that his dignity is a sham—his throne not worth a straw—and his 
whole empire a falling house, which may be shored up to-day, but 1s 
certain to tumble to-morrow. 

The partition of Poland was a mighty wrong, which has never 
yet been atoned for. What shall we say of the partition of Turkey ! 


together with the neutrality of England, and the localization of the 
Italian war—all this in the order as it happened !—surely a startling 
revelation, which may well set men thinking, now that the prediction 
has been fulfilled in its entirety. With such a guide at our elbow, 
in what light must we read the honeyed letter, full of peaceful 


Nothing, at present, beyond stating the fact that the sanguinary and asseverations, which the Emperor of the French has in the last few 


terrible conflict between the Druses and the Maronites was pre- 


_ days addressed to his ambassador in London. 


Would that in the 


arranged by cunning heads, to work out a foregone conclusion. These | present juncture we had a similar reliable guide for his future 


. . a 7. 
barbarous tribes are puppets, but the strings that move them are | movements - 


worked by dexterous hands. The downfall of Turkey may be salutary, 
and even necessary, but those who expedite the catastrophe for their 
own selfish ends, are none the less conspirators and murderers. 





FULFILLED PREDICTIONS AND HINTS FOR THE 
FUTURE. 
T is sometimes thought that the astuteness of the Emperor of the 


French lies in his habit of planning an enterprise with a secresy | 


that defies detection. There is truth in this supposition to some 
extent; but still it is not the whole truth. There are instances 
enough on record in which Louis Napoleon has let transpire not 
merely a general outline of the policy he intended to pursue, but has 
even allowed the whole “secret” of his ambition to lie naked before 
men’s eyes. Even in his long-ago days of exile he seems to have made 
this manner of proceeding a part of his very system. The /dées 
Napoléontennes, written by him when in banishment, and in which 
we can at present trace by far the greater portion of his subsequent 
doings, are a striking proof of this peculiarity. Those who know 
something of his former life in London, remember many of the dicta 
in which he clearly sketched out his future proceedings in matters 
where one might think he would have considered it prudent to keep 
silence. Thus he is reported to have foretold that if in power he 
would not rest until the city of Paris had been cut up into rectangular 
sections, divided by large streets on a broad strategical plan. The 
ouvrier class, he added, would thereby be driven, by the dearth of 
lodgings, to the outskirts of Paris, and thus the political character of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; 
i 


i 
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However, if we carefully dig in the past, we may come upon some 
further remarkable hints, thrown out at an early time on projects the 
execution of which seems at present upon the verge of being 
attempted. Thus, as early as 1849, we find the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Louis Napoleon openly justifying the arrest and prosecution 
of the envoys of the popular governments of Baden and the Pala- 
tinate, by declaring that they were “the bitter enemies of that tendency 
of the French people to extend their frontiers to the Rhine!” This 
extraordinary statement was made in full sitting of the Assemblt 
Legislative, and the words we have put in marks of quotation are 
contained in the official report of the Wonitewr. 

In Germany, the eyes of whose patriots are at present watchfulls 
directed on the Rhenish intrigues of the French Government, a smal! 
pamphlet has recently been published, giving startling facts on this 
particular point. Amongst other curiosities, it contains an Appel, 
written in 1853, of a pretended German Revolutionary Committee 
at Paris, to the German soldiers, urging upon these latter to make 
common cause with Louis Napoleon when he shall appear on the 
Rhine! We need not say that the so-called Revolutionary Com 
mittee was merely a sham—nothing but an affiliate body of the 
French Prefecture. The real German democracy never has dreamt ° 
entering into the plans of the French Emperor. On the contrary, " 
has always been, as Louis Napoleon’s Foreign Minister correctly 


| stated in 1849, the bitter enemy of that tendency of France to “extent 


| the frontier to the Rhine.” 


| 


i 





Remarkable, in the Appeal before mentioned, is the fact that it 
contains (in 1853!) a phrase which is to be found almost literally ™ 
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the Milan Manifesto of 1859. It is one of the favourite sophisms of 
Louis Napoleon, and runs to this effect—that “ He who is the enemy 
of your princes must needs be your friend.” Of the text of that 
Appeal a translation may be found in Zhe Times of March 24, 1853. 
We will only transcribe a solitary passage :—‘ Support, therefore,” 
says the writer, to the German soldiers,—“ support that which at any 
rate you cannot prevent! Offer the hand of friendship to the grande 
armée of France, when, led by its august Emperor, it shall cross the 
Rhine, and drive over to its right bank those miscreant princes who 
are the enemies of your national unity!” This was written in 1853. 
The authors of that manifesto are renegades from their common 
country,—men in the pay of the French Government. Their names 
are notorious as those of spies and agens provocatewrs, who write from 
“ official inspiration.” Perhaps their lucubrations will, however, one 
day become similarly significant with the prophecy above quoted, 
touching the wars of Louis Napoleon in Russia and Italy. 








THE BADEN CONFERENCE—AND AN OLD PROJECT 
NEWLY REVIVED. 


FTER the preceding article was written, and in type, we received 
from a correspondent in Germany, who derives his information 
from sources of unquestionable authority, the following remarkable 
letter. Whether the statements it makes be true or untrue, they 
are worthy of anxious note, as showing the distrust of Germany, 
and the deep-rooted conviction that whatever may be said to the con- 
trary in France or elsewhere, Napoleonism means in 1860 what it 
did in the days of its founder—a Rhenish frontier for the French 
Empire. The statement made by our Berlin correspondent will cer- 
tainly be contradicted ;—but let it be contradicted as often as it may, 
and by whatever authority, the Germans, we suspect, will believe it 
to be true, and act as much upon the defensive as if the fact were 
avowed. 





* Beriin, Aug. 2, 1860. 


“Truly we are in the era of revelations. Our history is like an old Spanish 
comedy of intrigue, of which every scene is a surprise. At every turn a Deus 
ex machiné, which I think you call in English ‘a devil-in-the-box,’ jumps out 
upon us,—not to unravel but to complicate the plot. Mr. Kinglake edified the 
Parliament with details of the meeting of Verona ; Lord Palmerston electrified it 
by his tardily-defiant speech; the male Sévigné of politics then comes forward to 
quiet nervous financiers with one of his inimitable epistles, and still the tangled 
comedy has not reached its dénouement. 

“The secrets of Plombiéres and Verona have transpired, and I am in a position 
to offer you some authentic details of the projects broached at Baden. The 
conference was insisted upon for the purpose of bringing that mesmeric influence— 
on which Louis Napoleon prides himself—to bear upon the Prince Regent, and 
thus to extort his assent to a more splendid offer than Prussian ambition ever 
The proposal dates from the late Baron de Biidburg’s journey to 
In turning a 


dreamed of. 
Paris, and it was made in the joint names of Russia and France. 
deaf ear to so magnificent an offer, the Prince proved himself either a hero or a 
fool, according as we estimate political rectitude to be a positive or a negative 
quantity. “ 

“To Prissia was offered the whole of Germany, from the frontiers of Austria 
and Switzerland to the extremity of Jutland, on the simple condition of aiding 

tussia in the East, and of ceding the left bank of the Rhine to France. In the 

original it runs thus :—‘ La Prusse aura |’Allemagne (de la fronti¢re d’ Autriche 
et de Suisse jusqu’au bout de Jutland) Y Allemagne tout entiére . . . peut étre 
Vienne . . . mais elle aidera la Russie en Orient, et elle cedera le Palatinat et 
toute la rive gauche du Rhin & la France.” 

** There are many points to be remarked in these few lines, and each of them 
brings into relief the talent of their author. The Schleswig-Holstein question is 
set at rest by the words “‘ to the extremity of Jutland :”’ the chief cause of distrust 
which has kept the German people separated from Prussia is thus removed. 
“* Perhaps Vienna’’—at once a bribe and a menace! It is a grand idea to make 
Prussia cede to France the Palatinate, which belongs to Bavaria, proving how the 
real artist improves each time that he repeats a picture. Nice 
belonged to Victor Emmanuel when he promised them to his great ally. 


and Savoy 
The 
poor Scandinavians will perhaps be astonished in their French sympathies at 
finding that bit of Jutland thrown into the bargain, but they will doubtless be 
compensated by recovering Norway, or seeing the rest of Denmark united to 
Sweden, 

“ All these arrangements have been brought to nought, or postponed, by the 
conduct of the Prince Regent, whose old-fashioned ideas of right are sadly behind 
his Ife saw in them only the means of gratifying his English friends by a 
reconciliation with Austria. 
at Téplitz was agreed to—a meeting which alarmed the Liberal party here, and 
which threatens to be more fatal to the Prince’s influence than the most serious 
You do not understand in England 
Such an alliance 


t meoegw 
LUNOS, 


It was at the suggestion of England that the meeting 


mistakes in internal policy could have been. 
that Prussia is stronger alone than in alliance with Austria. 
can never be sincere, for Austria cannot forget her princes were once sovereigns 
of Germany ; and while her vital interests have ceased to be German, she still 
pretends to be the directing power. The German people has long been tired of 
this supremacy, and the mere suspicion of its revival would suffice to produce a 
general insurrection. Even the loss of the Rhine Provinces, with a compact 
Germany, would be more palatable than this. Yet our friends seck to push us 
back inte this Austrian vortex, out of which we have been so painfully struggling, 
while our enemies offer us the imperial crown!” 











A VERY IGNORANT TEACHER. 


N article published in the Cornhill Magazine, bearing the initials 

of “J. R.,” known to be by Mr. Ruskin, is of such an extxaor- 

dinary nature that it is impossible to allow it to pass wuulOEiced: 

Coming from a man of such high reputation, we hold it to be our 
duty to the public to expose some of its inaccuracies, 

The t and continual prosperity enjoyed by England since 
1842, when the principles of Political Economy were practically 
applied to commercial reform, is the triumph of that science. It has 
recommended more strongly than arguments, however forcible and 
eloquent, a similar course to other nations; and at present the 
principles of Political Economy have an influence in the councils of 
sovereigns which the works of the masters of the science never before 
obtained. Every kind of success, however, is followed by envy and 
detraction, and political economy is now more impugned by little minds, 
and more insidiously counteracted by some practical statesmen than ever. 

Under such circumstances, Mr. Ruskin, by far the boldest of its 
assailants, has undertaken to discredit and demolish it altogether. 
Regardless of the testimony of facts, and of the high character of the 
men who, in every country of Europe, have devoted themselves to 
cultivate it, he does not hesitate to stigmatize “the modern soi-disant 
science of Political Economy” ‘as perhaps the most curious, and 
certainly the least creditable,” “among the delusions which, at diffe- 
rent periods, have possessed themselves of the minds of large masses 
of the human race.” Either this professed teacher of the public is 
grossly ignorant and grossly in error, or the legislation which the 
nation has of late most valued and most promoted is altogether 
wrong, and we must “scorn the economic principles taught to our 
multitudes,” in order to avoid “ national destruction.” 

We shall satisfy our readers, we hope, that this skilful writer pre- 
sumptuously condemns a science which he has never studied, and which 
he does not in the least comprehend, He says that the “ science of 
Political Economy is based on the idea that an advantageous code of 
social action may be determined irrespectively of the influence of social 
affections ;” and that the political economist affirms “ these affections to 
be accidental and disturbing elements in human nature, while avarice 
and the desire of progress are constant elements.” Political Economy 
is not based on an idea, but on the great fact that life is sustained by 
labour. It is the science of industry and its consequences, bearing a 
similar relation to the whole of the affections and duties of society as 
the science of entomology bears to the whole of animated nature. It 
is by no means perfect ; but, considering that scarcely a century has 
elapsed since it was first rationally studied, and that its lessons are 
opposed to many prejudices and many sinister interests, it has mace 
astonishing progress. 

The economist assumes, because nature is at once harmonious and 
uniform, that the production of wealth, which includes food, and there- 
fore includes the amount and increase or decrease of population, is an 
index to the geueral wellbeing ; but he does not therefore disregard 
the social affections, any more than the chemist disregards the mechani- 
cal properties of matter, though he says nothing of them. All men, 
including legislators, regulate their actions by the widest possible 
survey they can take of all the circumstances of every case ; but the 
scientific man expressly limits his attention to a special class of facts. 
By the consequences of the great fact on which the science of political 
economy is founded, the economist tests, and has tested, many 
political acts, and has pronounced them to be right or wrong. Some 
economists have advocated particular regulations, but no economist 
has ever said that a code of social action could be determined irre- 
spective of the social affections, or thought of eliminating them from 
consideration as disturbing clements. Mr. Ruskin’s description of 
the science is a complete misrepresentation, born of a fancy so lively 
that it has been impossible to chain it to a sober consideration of the 
facts and principles he ignorantly and vehemently condemns. 

He is “uninterested in the conclusions of the science,” and h 
never studied it. He has in fallen into a series 
palpable errors, from which a knowledge of Political Economy would 
have saved him. In the interest of the labourers, for example, he 
asserts that “the natural and right system is that all labour should 
be paid at a fixed rate.” Now, Political Economy has brought the 
fact very distinctly under the notice of the public that the workers in 
new arts, as they arise, naturally obtain higher wages than the 
Gas-fitters, mule-spinners, and engine-drivers 
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conseqg uence 


workers in old arts. 


are everywhere better paid than agricultural labourers, henc- 
loom weavers, and vine-dressers. At present, higher wages continu- 


that 


ally attract men from the rural districts into the towns, and by 
means those who remain behind are better paid. The gradual intro- 
duction, then, of new arts, which was notoriously the chicf means of 
converting the serfs of, Europe into free and well-paid artizans, has a 
constant tendency to keep up and to raise the wages of labour. A 
fixed rate—as, in fact, the legislator, by the Statute of Labourers, 
endeavoured in vain to fix it,—would have stopped this beneficent 
pfogress, and, could Mr. Ruskin’s design be now carried out, it would 
prevent hereafter any rise in the rate of wages. However variable 
may be the produce of labour, all labour ought to be paid, he says, 
quite contrary to nature, “by an invariable standard,” The 
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labourer is, therefore, never to have the benefit of improvements 
in art. A proposition more destructive of freedom, and more inju- 
rious to the labourer, stopping short of again reducing him to serfdom, 
whiel feems agreeable to the patriarchal ideas of this writer, can 
scarcely be conceived. It has not, however, the merit of originality ; 
for it is nothing more, in substance, than the price-list of certain 
operatives which has doomed them, in Spitalfields and Coventry, to 
continued poverty and degradation in the midst of general improvement. 

At the same time the proposition is an inyasion of the rights of 
employers ; but so little is Mr. Ruskin guided by knowledge and 
reflection, and so much by mere fancy, that the passage in the Gospel 
of Matthew from which he has borrowed a text and the title of his 
article, is an emphatic vindication of the right he desires to invade. 
Our readers will remember the parable of the kingdom of heaven 
being like a householder who went out early in the morning 
to hire labourers for his vineyard. He agreed with them for 
a penny a day, but he gave a penny to those whom he hired, 
or was obliged to hire, at the eleventh hour, as to those who were 
hired at first. The first hired thought they should receive more, and 
they murmured against the good man of the house,— 

“Saying, these last have wrought but one hour, and thou hast made them 
equal unto us which have borne the burden and heat of the day. 

“But he answered one of them and said, Friend, I do thee no wrong; didst 


thou not agree with me for a penny ? 
“ Take that thine is, and go thy way ; I will give wnto this last even as unto thee.” 


“Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own f 

It is scarely possible to find the employer's right to agree with the 
men he requires to help him, and to pay them according to the terms 
of his agreement, more clearly set forth. Mr. Ruskin quotes one line 
of this passage, and using the words “wnto this last” as the title of 
his paper, founds on it—utterly disregarding every other part of the 
passage—his grand proposition that all labour should be paid at a 
fixed rate. Is not this to garble or pervert Scripture, in order to 
justify a gross invasion of the rights both of employers and labourers ! 
At least, he uses Scripture to enforce a plan which Scripture con- 
demus. He has obviously read the passage as he has read the 
writings of the Economists—so imperfectly, that he can only miscon- 
strue and misrepresent. 

Besides fixing the rate of wages, Mr. Ruskin thinks it desirable to 
establish means “of maintaining constant numbers of workmen in 
employment, whatever may be the accidental demand for the article 
they produce.” Now, Political Economy has ascertained and pointed 
out that the true and proper corrective for variations in any acci- 
dental demand for services are variations in the prices of com- 
modities. These show at once the points where labour is and where 
it is not required. “Money price has been justly described as the 
nicely-poired balance with which Nature weighs and distributes to 
her children their respective shares of her gifts, to prevent waste, and 
make therm last till reproduced. It is more even than this: it is the 
index to the wants of society, or the finger of Heaven indicating to 
all men how they may employ their time and talents most profitably 
for themselves and most beneficially for the whole society.” Mr. 
Ruskin would substitute an artificial rule for this natural guide,—would 
keep people in an employment which no longer paid, and prevent 
them engaging in some other eraployment which did pay, and where 
their services would be in demand. We have in modern times heard 
of many wild schemes, to secure for each and every man an equality of 
wealth and enjoyment ; but of all such schemes, this, of maintaining 
people in an employment where services are no longer required, seems 
to us the wildest. We reluctantly pardon or excuse something like 
it in the shape of compensation to an individual suffermg from the 
suppression of a public office no longer useful ; but this necessarily 
has very narrow limits in the comparatively small portion of society 
to which it can possibly be applied. To provide compensation for, or 
maintain every man at any time temporarily thrown out of work, 
would put an end to the responsibility of individuals to provide for 
themselves—would dam up the running stream of labour in stagnant 
pools, and stifle the life of society. 

Mr. Ruskin’s extreme ignorance or perversity, which can now see no 
applicability in Political Economy to “the present phase of the world,” 
after it has done so much to improve our laws, and when statesmen 
and public writers are everywhere looking to it for guidance, merely 
because it has “no solution for the difficulty” of strikes, is very re- 
markable, There are a great many other political problems of which 
Political Economy can find no solution. On this point religion and 
government are as “helpless” as Political Economy. It has, indeed, 
pointed out with great clearness and precision the evil consequences 
of strikes, and has trusted to the knowledge of consequences, as we 
all must trust—for nothing superior can be had as a guide of conduct 
—to correct the mischief; but it never pretends to reform the wrong- 
hea ledness either of individuals or of classes, whether they be wi wrk- 
men, masters, or writers of Mr. Ruskin’s school. This duty is 
performed by Government and religion. The latter has had less 
influence over strikes than Political Economy; and the former, 
which has essayed continually and repeatedly to prevent them, 
has only succeeded by utterly destroying, as in several states on the 
Continent, the freedom of workmen, and extinguishing energy and 
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enterprise. If Political Economy recommends perfect freedom of 
competition as the best means of bringing both masters and men to a 
just view of their interest, and a faithful performance of their duty, 
it is amply justified by the success which has followed from acting in 
many cases on such a recommendation, and by the general opinion, 
that the best way of neutralizing the effects of impulses which can- 
not be ignored is, to let them come out freely, in whatever may he 
their naked hideousness, face to face. Before they can be corrected 
they must be known. 

Political Economy, which observes but does not dictate, has 
brought distinctly under the public eye the important fact, that, 
as commerce expands, it equalizes supply and demand throughout 
society ; tends to make wages steady and profit regular and certain ; 
to prevent alike gluts and famines ; so that where it prevails most 
completely the community is most regularly fed, and is totally un- 
acquainted with the hunger and the gluttony that were frequently 
the lot of men before commerce was extensive. The gold discoveries 
maddened half the world, and reminded the political economist that 
the supply of all things, from wild animals, the food of hunters, to 
wheat, the chief food of civilized man, is, as we are convinced by the 
present unfavourable season, naturally variable and unequal. But 
these variations and inequalities are neutralized and corrected by 
those mercantile operations which cause the produce of Russia, 
America, and England, to sell at about the same price in the London 
markets. The daily provision for all is uniformly supplied almost 
without variation in price by mercantile operations. Thoroughly 
unacquainted with these important facts, however, and having an 
imagination inflamed by some special sufferings, Mr. Ruskin asserts 
that the “tendency of all modern mercantile operations is to throw 
both wages and trade into the form of a lottery, and to make the 
workman’s pay depend on intermittent exertion, and the principal's 
profit on dexterously-used chance.” He ascribes to mercantile opera- 
tions the variations which they correct. All wages and all profit 
depend on what is produced ; and the greater the quantity, and the 
more equably it is supplied, the greater will be the amount of wages 
and profit, and the less they will partake of the character of a lottery. 
Commerce both increases the quantity and the regularity of the sup- 
plies. We may charitably suppose that Mr. Ruskin, like many other 
men who look by fits and starts at the working of society, and catch 
firm hold of some petty details, has been affected by the temporary 
fluctuations latterly caused by wars and political events, and has 
wrongly attributed them to those modern mercantile operations which 
are only successful as they lessen such fluctuations. His sweeping and 
erroneous statement shows the almost inconceivable presumption and 
ignorance with which he writes about great subjects in which he takes 
‘‘no interest,” and will not labour to understand. 

We have devoted more space to this extraordinary paper than 
its intrinsic merits warrant, and must leave many of its amazing 
statements wholly untouched. We agree with Mr. Ruskin that 
there must be a class to teach, as there is a class to defend, society ; 
but the class which now teaches the multitude uses the press 
for this purpose, and for one of the most prominent of this class 
to be scandalously ignorant of what he ought best to know, is a public 
misfortune. Whether we are acquainted with mathematics, chemistry, 
natural history, and painting, or not, is comparatively unimportant. 
We may safely trust all these branches of study to those who take 
a peculiar interest in them ; but we all have duties to perform to one 
another and to the state, and we cannot be ignorant or misinformed as 
to them without doing great wrong and suffering grievous injury. 
It becomes, in consequence, imperative on those who find a professed 
teacher profoundly ignorant of the very nature of the great science of 
industry to point this out ; and it is the more necessary in proportion 
as the writer is popular, and puts forth his strange doctrines with all 
the presumption and fervency of a sincere enthusiast. 








LETTERS FROM WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR TO KOSSUTH 
AND GARIBALDI. 
TO KOSSUTH, 

THERE are now in existence two men whose glory will be eternal. I would 
not offend your delicacy by naming one of them; the other is Garibaldi. A por- 
tion of pride and self-congratulation may fairly be allotted to the humblest who 
has once been permitted to converse familiarly with either ; and the privilege, I 
trust, will be granted now in writing. 

It is reported that you have recently left England for France. This is con- 
descension to the last degree; for it is well remembered in what manner you 
were received in that country when you quitted your own, betrayed by a general 
in whose honour and patriotism you confided, and whom you raised toa chief 
command. 

Half the world is carried toward the powerful and prosperous; the other half 
presses with all its weight on the fallen and unsupported. Mythology and fable, 
if well studied, may be as advantageous to the adult as they are amusing to the 
child, in whose hands they are usually placed. We read of a hero who was con- 
demned to carry the world on his shoulders; we have seen a patriot who was 
called, and who consented to bear a weighty section of it onhis. He bore it well 


| equipoised ; he bore it steadily, and upright under it, until it was shoved off by 
| such malicious and irresistible Powers as riveted the chain round Prometheus 
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for bringing down fire from heaven. Twin stars are now in the ascendant which 
will guide Hungary with Italy through the tempest. 

Man’s arm is invigorated by labour, and his heart is fortified by adversity. 
Again the venerated name of Kossuth will be heard from the Vistula to the 
Carpathians ; and the right hand of Italy will be extended to Sarmatia across the 
Adriatic. The spirit of Manin rises over the Lagunes, and dispels the darkness 


of surrounding night. 
TO GARIBALDI. 


You have little or no leisure at present to read these observations which come 
to you in the form ofa letter; yet others may, perhaps, who speculate on your 
proceedings—past, present, and future. Your plans are wisely kept within 
your own bosom; every day, every hour modifies them. Yet there is scarcely a 
scribbler who lays not down other plans for you. It is only men of moderate 
capacity who think it commensurate with yours, which even the wiser guage 
imperfectly. All acknowledge your military skill, your correct far-sighted 
views, your promptitude in taking every advantage of an enemy, your forbearance 
to retaliate, and, above all, in the sight of Humanity, your solicitude to alleviate, 
not only the sufferings of your own wounded, but also of your ferocious captives. 
Each of these noble qualities has been attributed to more than one commander— 
allof them to none. History shows us only two, Sertorius and Frederick of 
Prussia, who performed such exploits with means apparently so inadequate. 
Deprived of your station, deprived of your humble domicile, deprived of your 
native land, you hastened with a few followers to rescue Sicily. And in whose 
name? In his who had trafficked away these. All kings may be ungrateful, 
but all men are not. Some perhaps would never have abandoned the brave and 
faithful man of whose throne he had been the main support. 

I have lived beyond the half-way between my eightieth and ninetieth year 
without any stooping propensity towards royalty; but experience and reflection | 
have taught me that royalty, in some periods and places, may be the best form 
of government : it is so in England,—it would be so in Sicily, with like modifica- 
tions and restraints. The movements of a time-piece must have immovability to 
work on; it must be solid, central, upright, and independent. The genius and 
habits of a people are to be taken into consideration. We have an aristocracy, 
and we find it commodious. Few members of it are of ancient family, or 
possessors of large hereditary estates. Some have mounted from their money- 
bags, others from services to the state in the administration of the laws. Terri- 
torial possessions won by Norman chivalry constitute the Sicilian aristocracy. <A | 
descendant from it was that virtuous and patriotic Filangieri, whose writings 
should be its textbook. How different is that courtier who claims the headship 
of the family, an associate of murderers, torturers, incendiaries, and traitors! 
When he is delivered up to you let him taste of freedom, although from others he 
has dashed away the cup ; let him enjoy life, although to others he has forbidden 
the enjoyment. Such creatures cling to it on their knees; pardon to them is no 
humiliation. 

Only a crown can consolidate the ruinous state of Sicily, and only one man has 
proved that he is worthy of wearing it. The nation calls on him, if not in calm- 
ness, yet in sobriety ; no feasted and inebriated soldiery, no cajoled and deluded 
populace, but all the noble, all the commercial, all the industrious, all the 
studious. The lovers of peace rush in rivalry to war, that a diadem may encircle 
the brow of the deliverer. In him alone they trust; they remember the invader 
of Rome in the mask of friendship; they remember the instalment of a fugitive 
priest by him; and, O Garibaldi! hast thou forgotten the labours thou hadst 
undergone in vain ; the valiant men slaughtered at thy side ; the feeble companion 
of thy flight from slavery ; her exhaustion; her untimely death ? 

Italy has been twice betrayed and twice dismembered by two of the same race. 
It seems now an imperial decree that discord and confusion, strife and struggle, 
shall alone be permanent on the continent of Europe. There are two islands, one 
of which it behoves you to guard against fraud and violence; we will take care 
of the other. The British Channel shall retain its name and character; it never 
shall be a Hellespont bridged over by a Xerxes. Ships are ready on the other 
side ; on ours, after long delays and fruitless remonstrances, a Napier has prevailed 
on the Government to prepare an equal armament against the worst, which it 
requires no sharp sight to foresee. America will aid you with a naval force. She 
will listen to no quibbles about intervention, on which France insists. Did not 
France interfere when Piedmont was but threatened? Did she not send an 
army into that country? Has not Austria been aiding the Pope and Naples since 
the Peace of Villafranca? England is obliged by treaty to defend the liberty of 
Sicily. But England seems to be cowed, for the first time; may it be the last, 
and may it be of short continuance ! 

The rich in Central Italy are profuse of praises, but poor in contributions. I 
could mention a noble of Florence who, with twenty thousand crowns of annual 











income, spends less than two thousand, and who contributes less than is 
sufficient for the purchase of twu vifles. You will raise more readily a million of 
men than a million of these. In no country have the people at large ever been so 
patriotic, so prompt to assemble round the banner you have raised so high. Do 
not deem it a condescension to accept a crown merely because the most unworthy 
have worn one. No potentate has any right or plea to contravene it. F ‘ance, in 
our own day, has a third time chosen her sovereign. Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Greece, have done the like. Trust no stranger. Urge England to support your 
independence, and let her do no more, if even desirous, which she is not. Sicily 
can well support thirty thousand men in arms. Malta is at hand to defend her 
against aggression. America, and all the other free states, would hasten to the 
rescue, and the population of your island is known but inexactly. Certain it is that 
it formerly contained threefold or fourfold as many as at present. Syracuse was 
larger and wealthier than Paris was in the reign of Louis XIV, the most potent 
of her monarchs. She, single-handed, contended against both Rome and Carthage 
in the plenitude of their power. No country has safer harbours or a richer soil. 
Jealousy will rise against these advantages ;—the same jealousy which has always 
been busy that Italy should never be one and indivisible, but the eternally | 





discontented, under a multiplicity of cumbersome princes. The kitten calls the 
monkey to deliver her from fleas; the monkey comes, caresses her, and bites off 
her tail. 

Italy will be strong enough with her twenty-two millions without the twocur 
three of Sicily. Louis Napoleon laughed in Europe’s face when he told her that 
another million-and-half were necessary for the security of France. Already, no 
Pyrenees obstructed his progress; and now the Alps melted like their snows 
before him. Your own little quiet Nice lay like a nightmare on his breast ; it 
must never more disturb him. Did he not declare that Italy should be free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic? In what manner has that promise been kept? Tus- 
cany, Parma, Modena, had no invader or enemy for him to expel. They had 
delivered themselves by their own strength, had formed in peace and unanimity 
their own constitution, and appointed their own prince. That prince was not 
permitted to govern them until a second time universal suffrage was given, until 
there had been time for corruption and intimidation. These, however, did not 
prevail. A foreign Power had no right to interfere. It is believed, I will not say 
known, for in diplomacy nothing is known with certainty, but it is believed that 
the disinclination of Etruria to receive as her sovereign a certain prince of the 
Imperial family, caused the delay in annexation to Piedmont. When Italy and 
Helvetia lay at the feet of France by the transfer of Nice and Savoy, then she no 
longer felt herself in danger. After she had precipitated the Peace of Villafranca, 
she began to be aware that it was the interest of Prussia to remain at peace with 
her, rejoicing at Austria’s humiliation. Prussia has wise ministers, neither to be 
duped by protestations nor deluded by flattery. She will always be armed, but 
always on the defensive. Sicily, for her own security, must adopt the same policy 
as Prussia. At present, she has only one enemy. ‘“ Traditions,” “ missions,” 
* destinies,’’—“ leading stars,—all these, in conjunction, may suddenly bring 
another. ‘ Inexorable logic’ proves that the equilibrium of Europe is only to be 
settled permanently by the preponderance of France. 

The whole of Italy, excepting the Venetian corner, is greatly more under the 
influence of France than it ever was under the influence of Russia, when the 
great and little dukes occupied their baby thrones. Piedmont was recalcitrant, 
and the passes of the Alps were occupied by a brave people, now sold with a 
halter round their necks, and thrown into the balance of Europe. To maintain 
this “ balance,’ France declares that her preponderance is necessary. Her safety, 
her dignity, her mission, all require it. Whence came this mission ? 
there was somewhat sacred in the name, and nations and their rulers held it go. 
In our days lies are not only words and wind, but take bodily form, and come 
forth into action. Water Savace Lanpor, 


Formerly 








Lorp Crype’s Rerurn.—There are many songs in high eulogy upon the gay 
life of a soldier, and many more exalted strains upon his warlike exploits and 
triumphs ; but, nevertheless, even the most fortunate and victorious have severe 
trials and considerable disappointments to endure, and are often, in the end, 
defeated of their dearest wishes. Let us hope, though long delayed, it will not 
be so with our illustrious compatriot, Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), whose return 
to his native land the voice of a unanimous people is now hailing with an enthu- 
siastic welcome. If report speaks the truth (and we understand it does), the 
veteran warrior is about to be rewarded for his brave Crimean toils and splendid 
Indian achievements, by a happy union with one long endeared to him,—hoping 
and faithful throughout all the dangers of his daring career, and whose inspira- 
tion, it may well be imagined, urged him on like a Presence in all his noble feats, 
and was his shield and protection in the direst strife of battle. 
he for many years yet enjoy the recompense of stedfast affection, even more 
grateful than the admiration of his country and the applause of the world. 


The hero! may 


VaccINATION.—The medical reports, now heard of on every hand, of the 
increased prevalence of small-pox after vaccination, and the disfiguring and fatal 
consequences that have ensued, are chiefly referred to the imperfect performance 
of the necessary operation. Connected with this unsatisfactory state of things, 
it may be curious to observe that all attempts originally made to carry out the 
vaccine matter to India by sea failed, and that the protective disease could not be 
propagated there till the virus was sent overland, vid Vienna, Constantinople, 
and Bagdad. 

Tur LATE Lapy Biessincton.—Lady Blessington’s first essay in print was 
called “The Auctioneer,” and described the sale of a family’s household goods in 
a very touching manner. Three days before she left England the writer of this 
paragraph bade her farewell in Gore House, where the auctioneer and his clerks 
and porters were turning all her splendid furniture topsy-turvy, and cataloguing 
every article for public sale. Alas, for the vanity of human views and human 
wishes! In the “ Journal of a Tour,” Sept., 1822, by the same unhappy lady, 
she wrote,— I confess I have so much of the natural John Bull feeling about me 
that I would prefer having my grave in the most secluded sombre spot that could 
be found, to leaving my bones in the fashionable, sentimental Pére-la-Chaise.”’ 
It was her sad fate that they should be laid there. 

Tur O.p Sone acarn.—Anent T. Hood's solitary song (not of “The Shirt”’), 
a correspondent writes: ‘‘ The verses of the ballad are almost as numerous as 
there are fishes in the sea; and every singer, if so disposed, could extemporize a 
stave ad lib. One of the original, I remember, was—and it is worth preserving 


for its greatness :— 
‘Up leapt the whale, the biggest of all, 
Crying, Maintop-gallant-sheet, why don’t ye haul, 
In stormy weather, and hail together, 
When the wind blows it is stormy weather.” 


Iuprompru.—Written in aroom of a Temperance hotel, in Edinburgh, the walls 
of which were decorated with paper of a decided carpet-pattern, and the ceiling 
of which was painted to resemble floor-cloth. 


Is this a Temperance hotel, Though drinking tea, I'm surely drank, 
Where wine is never vended ? My eyes and brain seem reeling ; 

Or is its temperance a sham,— The Turkey carpet's on the walls, 
Its tea with bready blended ? The floor-cloth’s on the ceiling ! 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, AUGUST isth. 
ONDAY, Open at Nine. Display of the GREAT FOUNTAINS at Half-pest Four. 

TUPSDAY to FRIDAY, Open at Ten. Admission One Shilling; children under twelve, 
Sixpence. | 

SA TURDAY, Open at Ten. NATIONAL HOLLYHOCK SHOW. Admission Half a Crown ; 
Children un@er twelve One Shilling; Season Tickets free. ~ 

Orcbestral Band and Great Or Performances Daily, and Display of Upper Fountains. 
sey thousands of Geraniums, Calceolarias, and other plants are now in bloom on the Rosary 
and Terraces. 

SUNDAY, Open at Half-past One, to Shareholders gratuitously, by Tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL HOLLYHOCK SHOW.— 
The FIRST ANNUAL SHOW of HOLLYHOCKS and OTHER CUT FLOWERS will 
be held on SATURDAY and MONDAY, AUGUST 18th afd 20th. Six Silver Cups and several 
Money Prizes will be given. . 
. Admission, Saturday, Half a Crown ; Children, One Shilling. Monday, One Shilling; Children 
ixrpence. 
™ iTICE.—The SUMMER POULTRY SHOW will be held on the 25th to the 29th AUGUST. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Lessee, Mr. BUC KSTONE.— 
On MONDAY, and during the Week, the highly-successful Comedy, by Tom Taylor, Esq., 
ef THE OVERLAND ROUTE. Characters by Messrs. Charles Mathews, Buckstone, 
Compton, Chippendale, Rogers, Clark; Mesdames Charles Mathews, Wilkins, Poynter, 
Griffiths, &e. The new Comedietta, entitled HIS EXCELLENCY. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews. To conclude with THE CHRISTENLNG. 


N EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Last Two Weeks of the popular Comic Actress Miss Julia Daly. 
On MON DAY, and during the Week, JANET PRIDE. Richard Pride (his original Character), 
Mr. B. Webster; Messrs. J. L. Toole, Paul Bedford, Stuart, Selby, Eburne, Billington ; 
Mesdames Woolgar, Laidlaw. To conclude with THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. Miss Julia 
Daly ; Messrs. Paul Bedford, Eburne, Smith, &c. 











|. ag AL STRAND THEATRE.—Lessee and Directress, Miss SWAN- 

BOROUGH.—On MONDAY, and during the week, A VOLUNTEER’S BALL. 
Mr. J. Clark. After which, OBSERVATION AND FLIRTATION. Mr. W. H. Swanborough, 
Miss M. Oliver. With a Ballet Divertissement. Conclude with THE MAID AND THE 
MAGPIE. Miss Marie Wilton, Miss Oliver, &c. 





A STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. — Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. W. BATTY.-On MONDAY, and during the weck, will be presented the splendid 
Hippodrama of MAZEPPA AND TLE WILD HORSE; with entirely new and beautiful 
Soares , Costly Costumes and Appointments, and an incomparable Routine of Cirque Wonders 
and Novelties. 





} OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.— FLORAL HALL. 

CONCERTS.—Mr. ALFRED MELLON has the honour to announce that he has 
entered into arrangements with Mr. Gye to rent the New Floral Hall, Covent-garden, for a short 
period, and that it is his intention to give therein a series of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
CONCERTS. These Concerts will commence on MONDAY NEXT, AUGUST 13th, and con- 
tinue for One Month only, terminating on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th, 
Mr. EDWARD MURRAY. 


Acting Manager, 
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AccorpinG to a telegram, dated Malta, August 4th, the city of Damascus 
is quiet ; but murders continue to be committed in the surrounding country. 
No less than three thousand Christian women are said to have been sold at 
twenty-five piastres each, and to be detained in the harems. Private letters 
corroborate the narrative of the events at Damascus recorded in our last 
number, and add fresh details of the horrors perpetrated by the infuriated 
imo. Mr. Brant, the English consul, was the only European who ventured 
out of doors during the tumult. He went frequently to the Pacha’s house, 
to remonstrate with him, and had be not gone fearlessly among the mob of 
insurgents, Europeans would have been much more barbarously treated 
than they were. It is a remarkable fact that at Damascus not a word has 
been spoken against the English. Mr. Brant’s house, situated in the 
in the Turkish quarter of the city, has not been injured. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomson, an American missionary in Syria, in a letter 
written from Beyrout on the 1&th, states that authentic accounts, official and 
private, from Damascus, which had just been received there, raise the 
number of the slanghtered in Damascus alone to 5,000. He adds that the 
number of houseless victims amounts nearer to 20,000 than 10,000, He 
makes an appeal to the British public for subscriptions, to be forwarded 
through the Syrian Relief Committee in London. Great excitement prevails 
in the istand of (‘rete, in Rhodes, in various towns of Anatolia, and on the 
Arabian shores of the Red Sea. 

In consequence of these events, the British Government has united 


with France in taking prompt measures to force the Turkish Govern- 
ment into more active exertions to restore tranquillity. On Wednesday 
the Emperor, who had proceeded from St. Cloud to Chalons, reviewed 


the 5th and 13th regiments of the line and the Ist regiment of Hussars, 
which together form about one-half of the Syrian expedition, and delivered 
the following address, which was received with immense enthusiasm :-— 

“ Soldiers! you leave for Syria. France hails with joy an expedition 
the sole aim of which is to cause the rights of justice and humanity 
to trimmph. You do not make war against any Foreign Power, but to 
assist the Sultan in bringing back the obedience of his subjects who are 
blinded by the fanaticism of a former century. On that distant land, rich 
in great reminiscences, fulfil your duty ; show yourselves the worthy chil- 
dren of those who once gloriously carried into that country the banner of 
Christ. You do not leave in great numbers, bat your courage and your prestige 
will best supply the deficiency ; because wherever the French flag is seen to 
pass, nations know that a great cause precedes it, and a great people 
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| display ef the kind ever witnessed in Scotland. 


In the House of Lords, gn Monday, Lord Shaftesbury asked the Govern- 
ment if the forces about to be sent to Syria were to be employed solely in 
putting down the disturbances, or would be allowed in any way to interfére 
in the civil or religious administration of the country? The Sultan, by the 
advice of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, had made large concessions to 
Christians and Turks in the matter of religious liberty, which had resulted 
in many Greeks and Mahometans becoming Protestants. Lord Wodehouse, 
in reply, alleged that if many Mussulmans joined the Latin Church, that 
they might secure French protection, others had become Protestants to 
secure the patronage of Great Britain. He referred to the first clause of the 
protocol as evidence that no attempt would be made to affect the civil and 
religious administration of Syria. 

Abdel-Kader, in consequence of the dissatisfaction which his recent 
conduct has given to the Mussulman populace, has been obliged to leave 
Damascus. He has received, as was anticipated, the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, from the French Government. 

The conclusion of the Conference and the departure of the French expe- 
dition, have not had a favourable effect upon the Bourse of Paris. Instead 
of rising, on the announcement of an event so auspicious for France as the 
Syrian Intervention, the rentes actually went down. Nevertheless, there is 
much enthusiasm about the war, and it gives éclat to the preparations now 
making everywhere for the celebration of the Emperor's birthday. 

There is as yet no confirmation of the report circulated by the Patrie that 
a landing of 1,500 Garibaldians had been effected at Scylla, in Calabria ; 
but a letter from Rome states that on the Ist inst. a body of 1,500 
Piedmontese volunteers landed at San Stefano, on the Papal territory, 
They intended to march on Corneto, and General Guyon had immediately 
sent orders to the commanders of the battalion of Chasseurs stationed at 
Civita Vecchia to detach a part of his force for the protection of the 
threatened town. We moreover learn from Naples that active measures 
have been taken to prepare for an invasion. The Minister of War had 
despatched troops into Calabria, and had withdrawn others from the Abruzzi, 
in order to concentrate the principal part of the army round Naples. All 
attempts to conclude an armistice with Garibaldi appear to have failed, 
while large numbers of volunteers continue to arrive at Palermo. Three 
hundred soldiers have been arrested at Naples on the suspicion that they 
meditated desertion to Garibaldi. The agents of the Queen Dowager swarm 
all over the kingdom. At Reggio, and at Avellino two reactionary attempts 
had been made, the initiative at the latter place having been taken by the 
foreign mercenaries. The country people flocked in crowds to the town, 
using successfully axes, scythes, and volleys of stones, to drive out the 
Royalist troops ; they being encouraged by the clergy of the provinces, who 
are staunch supporters of the liberal cause. The people of Naples continue 
to exhibit their sympathy with the Sicilians, and Garibaldi’s hymn is sung 
openly in the streets ; but from the popular enthusiasm the aristocracy and 
the middle classes stand apart, being full of apprehensions, which make them 
cling to the constitution and the Bourbon dynasty. This state of affairs has 
not prevented the Minister of Public Works from concluding an agreement 
with the Company Telabot for the construction of three great lines of railway 
from Naples to Rome, Salerno, and Taranto, with a branch line through Cala- 
bria, the cost of these undertakings amounting to £2,500,000. In Sicily, the 
Sardinian constitution was to have been proclaimed on Sunday. 

On Thursday, Sir G. Bowyer, in the House of Commons, asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether Government had received any informa- 
tion that the inhabitants of Melazzo resisted the attack of the revolutionary 
troops, and that Garibaldi, having taken possession of the town, punished 
with death thirty-nine of the inhabitants? Lord John Russell replied 
that he had received no authentic intelligence on the subject. The official 
journal of Sicily, of the 30th, denies the report as totally without foundation. 
The stories circulated to the effect that several inhabitants of Melazzo, par- 
tisans of the Bourbons, had thrown boiling water and boiling oil on the 
Garibaldians, and that thirty-nine inhabitants of Melazzo, or disguised police 
agents, had been shot by Garibaldi, are equally false. A few shots were fired 
from some houses on the patriot troops who had penetrated into the town ; 
but they proceeded exclusively from the Royalist soldiers, who were succes- 
sively dislodged, at the point of the bayonet. 

A telegram of the 4th, dated from Rome, states that the inhabitants of 
Monteporzio, near Frascati, excited by anonymous proclamations coming 
from Naples, had begun to divide the landed property of Prince Borghese ; 
that men, women, and children had taken part in the distribution of lots, and 


| that a detachment of gendarmerie had been called in to re-establish order. 


The presidential campaign now going on in the United States seems 
to excite very little interest, judging from the thinly-attended conventions of 
the contesting parties, and the languor of the demonstrations. The crops 
were never better than they are this year, both in Canada and the United 
States. There has been very little rain. The farmers of the Mississippi 
Valley are hurrying on their last year’s crop to the American seaboard for 
exportation, and the increased traffic returns on the western railways prove 
the immense extent of the supply of wheat ready for exportation. A demand 
fom European manufactures, the beneficial effects of which will be felt all 
over Europe, will soon follow. 


The Volunteer Review at Edinburgh has proved the most magnificent 
The actual number of 
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Volunteers reviewed, according to the official returns, was 21,455, whilst 
between 2,000 and 3,000 Volunteers were present without taking part 
in the review. The number of spectators who crowded the heights of the 
Queen’s Park, Salisbury Craigs, and the Calton Hill, was not less than 
200,000, a prodigious crowd, considering the population of Scotland. After 
the review was over, and when various bodies were leaving the ground, 
Lord Elcho was recognized, and a cheer proposed for him. In a few minutes 
he was hemmed in by a crowd of enthusiastic riflemen. When tran- 
quillity was restored, he acknowledged the personal compliment paid him, 
and linked it with an earnest desire to see the movement not only effective at 
present, but permanently enduring. He had no doubt that the glorious 
scene of the day, in no way inferior to that in Hyde Park, would animate 
many to join the Volunteers. Visibly affected, he then rode away, amid 
deafening acclamations. The march off the ground was the most imposing 
part of the whole ceremony. 

First came the Fifeshire Mounted Rifles, men accustomed to ride from 
their infancy, who sat their steeds with an ease and elegance unequalled even 
by the regular Dragoons. Then came the first Artillery Brigade, composed 
of Edinburgh, North of England, and Lanarkshire forces. The march of 
some of the companies was superb, especially of the Lanarkshire men, between 
whose double file a line might have been drawn and exhibited no man a 
hair’s breadth out of his place. The Engineers next approached, and their 
attractive appearance and steady march, in which Lanarkshire again excelled, 
gained for them general applause. To these succeeded the Rifles, headed 
by those of Edinburgh, followed by those of East Lothian, Forfarshire, 
Fifeshire, and the men from England ; then Stirlingshire and the Northern 
Counties ; Renfrewshire and Ayrshire, Glasgow, Lanarkshire, and Dum- 
friesshire bringing up the rear. The uniforms ranged from the plain, 
sombre-gray, black belts and cartouche-box which the Edinburgh corps 
have chosen, to the light-gray and buff belts of the men of Annandale ; the 
facings and braidings being of all hues and designs. The Highland 
companies, which marched past the Queen to the music of the bagpipes, 
were received with great favour by the audience. 

The defiling of the troops, which commenced at four o'clock, lasted until 
twenty minutes past five, the total number who passed Her Majesty in that 
time being 21,455. During the whole time a dense dust, at some times 
giving the spectators an idea of an African simoom, was driven by the west 
wind right into the faces of the Volunteers. Otherwise the weather was 
all that could have been desired. | 

Where all were so excellent as to call forth the high approval of Her 
Majesty, it would be invidious almost to particularize corps, but the general 
opinion was, that Glasgow, alike for numbers and steadiness of march, was 
entitled to “‘ bear the gree ;” while the uniform of the Edinburgh Rifles was 
the one, perhaps, most generally admired. 

On Monday last the Liberal party met at the official residence of 
the Premier, in reference to the great question to be debated the same 
night, regarding the Customs duties on the admission of French and other 
foreign paper. No special resolution was proposed for the adoption of the 
meeting; but the object for which it had been convened having been 
explained by Lord Palmerston, a discussion ensued, from which it appeared 
to be the unanimous feeling that the honour of the country, no less than the 
principle of free trade, demanded the adoption of the resolution by the 
House of Commons. The debate on the Paper Duties the same night, fully 
described by the “Silent Member,” in another portion of “Tue Lonpon 
\EVIEW,” ended in a majority for the Government of 266 against 233. 

The Prince of Wales has been received with great enthusiasm in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. On the 25th of July he held a levée, at which 200 
persons were presented, representing the various trades and societies. The 
city was illuminated and a ball given, at which the Prince remained till 
half-past two in the morning. A splendid regatta took place on Lake 
Quidividi, near the city, were there where boat-races, at which His Royal 
Highness was present. The crowd was very large, and the genial and unpre- 
tending disposition of the Prince gained him all hearts wherever he went. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 
(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
THURSDAY EVENING. 

Tue great Faction Fight in the House of Commons came off, as all the world 
anticipated, on Monday ; and has ended also as most people expected. The Opposi- 
ton, in their attempt to rain Mr. Gladstone, have only set him on his legs again. 
The debate was not remarkably interesting. The division was a thoroughly 
party one: not above six on either side voted against their party, and the House 
was unusually fall The secession of about twenty of the Irish Roman Catholic 
party seemed to jeopardize the Ministry for a moment. These gentlemen have 
Just found a very lame excuse for their cowardly retreat. They wished, forsooth, 
‘o vote for Free Trade—but the foreign policy of the Government alarmed them. 
For what—for the Pope? It would have been better for them if they had voted, 
and protested, if they had so chosen, against Garibaldi and the Italian people. 
‘at it would seem as if the Irish mind were always destined to be either 
logical or insincere. 
. What a contrast is afforded by the splendid gathering of the Volunteers of 
Scotland and of the North, at Edinburgh, on the following day. There the brave 
and intelligent people of Scotland welcomed their English friends—forgetfal of 


But 


] 





the bloody Border Feuds of former days, and united to honour the Queen and 


defend their beloved native land. The numbers exceeded 20,000 “leal and 
stalwart men.” 

The Parliamentary Session may be expected to end on the 26th—the last 
party fight being over—and the last Irish job, the Galway Contract, being-ex- 
pected to pass to-night. 

The National Defences make the progress which all true Britons desire. The 
Indian Finance Statement, fixed for Monday, will be a heavy business. But 
our City friends, we think, are needlessly alarmed at the talk about an Indian 
Loan. 

The signs of the waning of the season, in London, are numerous. The streets 
present a melancholy aspect. The noise of carriages is growing less frequent, 
and lighted houses, as you walk thoughtfully home from Club, House of 
Commons, dinner, business, City, Kensington, or elsewhere, are scattered 
and few and far between. Signs of the “ upper ten thousand” are now scanty 
there, where, in the great world west of Regent-street, they were once 
abundant. Less tempting objects fill the shops. Gravity succeeds gaiety in 
most of the fashionable public ways. The tokens and hints of a move “country- 
ward,” in the shape of vans and post-carriages, are to be encountered in the 
squares. That annual sort of yearning which sets in for the green fields, for 
the seaside, for rocks and mountains, for streams and steamboats, for the free air 
with a clear, silent atmosphere about you, has assumed its usual epidemic form. 
And is it wonderful that the imprisoned Londoner chafes in his chains, and 
longs to exchange the eternal pavements, the cabs and omnibuses, and the 
never-ceasing lines of the gas-lamps, for grassy slopes, for village streets, and for 
river, fishing-hat, forest and glen ? 

Literary London knows no actual vacation. Yet, to judge from the stagnation 
of the “ Row,” Literature must have followed the examples of so many other pro- 
fessions, and have gone bodily out of town. Mr. Murray announces some impor- 
tant publications. Amongst them are a“ Life of William Pitt,’ with extracts from 
his correspondence and MS. papers, by Lord Stanhope ; The “‘ United Nether- 
lands,” by Mr. Motley, the accomplished and indefatigable historian; ‘ The 
Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbott ;” and the ‘ Five great Monarchies 
of the Ancient World,” by the Rev. George Rawlinson. 

The French Academy has accorded its triennial prize, unanimously, to a 
“ Histoire d’Angleterre,’ by M. Emile Bonnechose. If, as Burns says, it is 
desirable to “ see ourselves as others see us,” then by all means let us have a 
translation of the book, and let us read anew our own history by the light of 
this French lantern, which is to throw Hume, Lingard, and Macaulay into the 
shade. If you have “writ your annals true,” said Coriolanus, “ you will find 
certain achievements against you, which are ignored in your partialities.’’ 
Are our schools to find in this new “ Romance of History”’ proofs of great things 
against us, could we put on our spectacles to see them ? 

There is in town a picture that challenges attention. It asserts an important if 
not dangerous claim in regard to the authenticity of one of our assumed noblest 
pictures. We speak of the celebrated “ Lecce Homo” of the renowned Antonio 
Allegri da Correggio. The rival is on view at a gallery in Oxford-street. The sum of 
eleven thousand pounds, as we are all aware, was paid for the famous Correggios 
in the National Gallery. They were purchased from a nobleman who had spent 
much money in the acquisition of works of art. The Marquis of Londonderry was 
the seller of these to the nation, now some twenty years ago ; and most people have 
duly admired both pictures in their gorgeous gold frames and under their thick 
plate-glass covers. The subjects are, “ Christ led out of the Hall of Judgment,” 
and exposed to the sight of the people, with the “ Behold the Man!” of the 
governor Pilate ; and “ Cupid taught his Accidents by Venus and Mercury.” We 
have inspected this assumed real “‘ Ecce Homo,” in the Oxford-street gallery 
with great care, and on strict reference and comparison to its prototype in our 
National Collection, we can distinctly say that it is very doubtful which is the 
genuine production. 

That both of these pictures—the one in the National Gallery, and this one in 
Oxford-street—are not by the same hand, we feel as certain as any judicious 
person can be who is a judge of the manner and style of Correggio, and who has 
an eye to recognize his distinctive traits. We have been assured that there 
was total ignorance regarding the existence of this picture no longer than two 
months ago. The subject ought to be investigated by competent judges. And 
we spy as pretiy a piece of picture-controversy as one may well desire, in the 
possibilities of debate, during this autumn, about the rival claims of these two 
grand works—for grand the Oxford-street “ Correggio ” assuredly is! 

The huge statue over the arch at Hyde-park Corner everybody admits is a 
disgrace to English taste, to the great man, its original, and to the common sense 
of those who have exalted it there. A great hollow underneath it for a pedestal 
is at once an architectural horror and a vacuum which Nature herself abhors. 
The equestrian figure—colossal as it is—wants a mountain, or at least a hill or a 
tumulus upon which to stand, to look the grand object which might. Upon 
the top of Primrose-hill, with the feet of the colossal horse upon the ground, it 
would have a natural pyramid to stand upon as a pedestal. 
through the Regent’s-park, it would strike upon the popular sight with extra- 
ordinary effect. We should have in London, then, with the aid of the distinctness 
of the colossal figure in full relief upon the horizon, a monument upon a hill 
which would really, in its effect, vie with the great works of antiquity. 

London, though “ out of town,” will have some music this September. That 
excellent artist and conscientious musician, Mr. Alfred Mellon, has taken the 
New Floral Hall of the Covent Garden Royal Italian Opera, for a series of 
concerts, chiefly instrumental, but in which songs will have their due share. He 
is announced to commence on Monday next, the 13th instant. 

Fine Art seems to be doomed to perpetual failure in this country, when put 
under the hands of officials. King, Lords, and Commons are not favourable to 
any exhibition whatever of Art. The attempts to embellish the New Palace at 
Westminster have almost entirely failed in the hands of the “ Commissions of Fine 
Arts.” It is certainly a pity that Art should be put into Commission at all, 
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or entrusted to the vicarious patronage of men who know nothing about it, 








or who péssess that more dangerous quality still, a little knowledge. At | 


Westminster the frescoes are mouldering away before they are finished, and the 
House of Commons at last grows critical and censorious. 


has fallen to the ground. The Fine Arts Commission would not have 


sovereigns, lest Cromwell might possibly be included, for he did rule England | 


with sovereign power, and, what is more, he ruled it well. Successive 
Chief Commissioners of Works have tried their hand in vain to set up the kings 
and queens. When a complete series is thought of, the difficulty is to know 
where to begin. Mr. Cowper, driven from one proposition after another, pro- 
posed to begin at the last and go back. But the House of Commons ruthlessly 
set aside the “Finest Gentleman in Europe” and the “ Sailor King,” and re- 
fused the money — £1,600. 
kings and two of the best queens shall be selected. But the difficulty of selection 
is not the least of the matter; thus for the present, at least, the vote is indefinitely 
postponed. And so Cromwell may have his statue, after all, in the first row of 


Mr. Ayrton facetiously advised that two of the best | 


the great men of England, and not in the second, to which he was degraded by | 


those respectable toadies the Commissioners of Fine Arts. 

Another job of the Fine Art amateurs—the job of Captain Fowke, to tinker the 
National Gallery —is threatened with annihilation by the House of Commons. They 
have ordered his plans to be dragged into light—and we hope we may yet have a 
complete building in Trafalgar-square, instead of having it patched up by the rival 
jealously of “baffled Brompton.” We are constantly asked, who is Captain Fowke ? 
We are obliged to confess our ignorance. We only know that his name appears on 
the “estimates,” amidst the heavy amount voted for those horrid eredtions at South 
Kensington, in conjunction with those of Mr. Henry Cole and Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
who consider themselves entitled to take charge of all the valuable’ collections of 
the nation, from Bloomsbury to Hampton Court, and from Brompton to Charing- 
cross. If we are to have a National Gallery, let it be one worthy' of the nation, 
and let not the barracks or the workhouse—whose inmates would be all the 
better for removal—stand any longer in the way. We want no more tinkering, 
but a complete plan, with scope and room enough for a truly national undertaking. 

There was a novel exhibition at Cremorne Gardens on Wednesday (Mr. Simp- 
son's benefit night), which merits an especial reference, on account of the 
pleasure it afforded, and the admiration it excited. It is the joint production of 
Messrs. Grieve & Telbin (from the designs of Mr. Telbin), and will add to the 
fame these artists have already achieved. The “‘ Stereorama”’ is the name given 
to this new exhibition, and it has been adopted to indicate the effects pro- 
duced by the combined arts of the painter and the modeller. A series of 
pictures were copied from nature by Mr. Telbin, in a journey through that 
portion of Switzerland which lies between the Lake of Lucerne and the Lago 
Maggiore, crossing the terrific chasm spanned by the Devil’s Bridge, and pre- 
senting, therefore, most diversified aspects of that region of mountain and lake. 
This series of pictures is given in the “ Stereorama.”’ The painting carries 
the spectator as if on a tour of about 150 miles, starting from the Bay 
of Uri, shut in and darkened by the overtowering mountains, and termi- 
nating at the Lago Maggiore, where the scenery is perfectly Italian in character, 
and beanty and primeval nature dwell together. In looking at this exhibition, 
the spectator is made to feel as if he were in the midst of the various scenes 


| arming the patronage-secretary with the arguments and considerations likely to 


weigh with particular members or groups. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has usually a great deal to say to the financial secretary to the 
Treasury, and very little to say or do with the patronage-secretary. But 


| the existence of the Ministry is at stake, and Mr. Gladstone’s own particular 


The proposition for a series of statues of the kings and queens of England | fame, credit, and position are deeply concerned in the division of to-night. 


Mr. 
Brand listens attentively, but at first does not seem to see his way quite clear. 
But a master in the art of persuasion is seated by his side. Mr. Brand receives 
“the office,” and vacates his place. 

The Speaker has gone to the House of Lords to hear the royal assent given to 
some bills. Soon a stentorian voice is heard shouting, ** Mr. Speaker!” and the 
right hon. gentleman, in robe of office, with the gold mace borne at his side by 
the son of a ducal house, walks up the floor. We all rise, according to 
custom, and stand uncovered, while the Speaker, in acknowledgment of our 
courtesy, bows thrice as he walks to his chair. When he has reached it we re. 
sume our seats, and he tells us the Lords have passed certain bills, a list of 
which he hands to Mr. Ley, who drops it im a bag by his side. Then the chief 
clerk, Sir D. Le Marchant, calls out the names of private bills, and these being 
forwarded a stage, the Speaker looks to his list of petitions to be presented. Mr, 
Bright rises and presents a petition from a wellknown printing firm in London, 
who state that on the faith of the assent of the House of Commons to the Paper- 
Duty Bill they invested £4,000 in enlarging their premises and purchasing new 
printing-machinery. They also entered into contracts for the supply of paper. 
Messrs. P. & G. declare that they have sustained great pecuniary loss by the re. 
jection of the Paper Duty Bill by the Upper House, and they pray this Honour: 
able House to grant them relief. It is the fashion to mumble petitions, and tor 
take care to send them upstairs to the reporters. ,Mr. Bright, reversing the 


_ usual practice, takes care to utter the prayer of the petition loudly and distinctly, 


and does not send it upstairs,—if I may guess, from the fact that I looked in 
vain for it in my morning paper. Mr. Gladstone followed, with a petition from» 
certain silk hat manufacturers who, it seems, largely use paper in their “ founda- 
tions,’ and have an interest in the admission of foreign paper at a low duty. Mr. 
Norris, the London printer, next presents a surprising petition from the wholesale 
etationers of London, against the reduction of the import duty on foreign paper, 
which elicits loud cries of “ Hear, hear,’ from the Opposition. Mr. Milner 
Gibson presents a petition from the makers of cardboard and pasteboard—who, 
under clause 8 of the treaty, are tied down ,to a competition with French 
manufacturers,— praying that, as cardboard is admitted from abroad at the same 
rate of duty as the excise on English cardboard, foreign paper may be also 
admitted at the same rate as the excise on English paper. These petitions ex- 


cite more than usual interest, from their bearing on the subject-matter of the- 


night’s debate. The opposing parties are now drawn up in battle array, and 
only await the signal for the engagement to commence. A few peers drop in. 
Lord Overstone, the peer and millionaire, so roughly handled by Mr. Bright in 
the debate on the Fortifications, takes his seat in the peers’ gallery, near the clock. 
There, a little later, appears Count de Persigny, who listens attentively to a debate 
in which French interests are deeply concerned, and who afterwards telegraphed the 
division tothe Emperor at Chalons. In the peers’ seats downstairs Lord Chancellor 
Campbell took his place, as soon as he was able to leave the woolsack in the other 
House. He, as a “learned” lord, took a treble interest in the debate, firstly as 
a Minister of the Crown, secondly as a lawyer, and thirdly as a literary man, not 
unconscious of the operation of the paper duty, and most desirous to see it re- 


moved. 
Five o’clock has not arrived when the Chancellor of the Exchequer rises. 


Without a word of preface or exordium he plunges into a businesslike and prac- 


| lutions. 


tical explanation, just to clear the way and explain the technical form of the reso- 
He divides them into two, because the first resolution simply carries out 


the positive stipulations of the French treaty, while the second freely extends to 


that are represented, because they stand before him as so many realities, whether , 


he has to gaze upon the rough mountains, the wide chasms, the tumbling waters, 
or to pause in his career amid the green hills of “smiling Italy’’—Italia 
vidente. Taken as a whole, the Stereorama may be regarded as one of the finest 
products of artistic skill and science yet introduced to public notice. 





SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 


BY THE SILENT MEMBER, 


KNoWING how many members had left town, I was surprised to see the House 
#0 full on Monday, when the Paper Duty came on for debate. The sound of the 


“‘whip’’ had reached them at the seaside, and had even followed some errant | 
in their relation with each other. 


M.P.’s across the Channel and up the Rhine. There was a wonderful «nuster at 


prayers.—We are always very religious on the eve of a great debate, and we find | 
_ first Chancery lawyer of his time. 


abundant reward —first, in the testimony of a good conscience ; and, secondly, in 
the comfort of securing a seat for the night. This is done by means of a card, on 
which is printed the word “Engaged,” and which can only be affixed by those 
who attend prayers. ; 

A few minutes after four o'clock, scarcely a seat was vacant upon the floor. 
The ministerial members proper (i. ¢. above the gangway) were as closely packed 
as herrings in a barrel, and they found an exact counterpart in the Opposition 
benches proper. Below the gangway, on the Ministerial side, the advanced 
Liberals unattached to the Government ; and on the corresponding benches across 
the floor, the Independent Conservatives unattached to the Derbyites, with the 
Pope's brass band, filled every seat. i 
the session, active, mysterious, influential—pulling the strings, and setting many 
a Minister and independent member in motion,—who believes he is acting from 
his own inspirations, was, at four o'clock, seated on the Treasury bench, engaged 
in conversation with Sidney Herbert. There he indoctrinates Milner Gibson with 
some view which requires to be substantiated and enforced by a reference to an 
Act of Parliament, which the obliging Mr. Ley, in wig and gown, looks up from 
the statutes on the table. Now the Attorney-General, bald and bland, arrives 
and Sir James has something to say to him, receiving perhaps, in return, an 
outline of an argument of great clearness and legal acumen, which will be delivered 
in answer to Sir Hugh Cairns at a later period of the evening. At a quarter past 
four, a remarkable figure, attired in black, enters the House, and walks, or rather 
sidJes, up the floor, with slow and stealthy step. The Protectionist papermakers 
under the gallery brighten up and whisper to each other. It is Her Majesty’s 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is followed up the floor to the Treasury bench 
- } 


As soon as Mr. Gladstone takes of the Exchequer, not to call Parliament together before the first week in Feb- 


by his sub, Mr. Laing, the financial secretary. 
his seat, he beckons to Mr. Brand, the Ministerial “whip,” who is virtute offcii 
deep in the confidence of the Premier. The two are soon engaged in earnest 
colloquy. It was well known, and at this early hour, that the Government would 
have a considerable majority ; and now Gladstone, fertile in resource, is doubtless 


every other country the advantages which France obtained by positive stipulation. 
Now he opens his batteries, and the papermakers begin to move uneasily upon 
their seats. As far as revenue is concerned, this is ot an important question.. 


_ The duty on foreign paper has never brought in more than a few thousands a 


| 


year. No doubt the reduction of Customs duty now proposed will be Deneficial to 
the revenue. But still the papermakers have grossly exaggerated the injury they 
are likely to sustain. The papermakers clench their teeth and shake their heals, 
unmindful of the Homeric thunderbolt that is about to fall upon them. If the 


| dismal pictures they have drawn are true,—if the utter ruin they have predicted 


is about to fall upon them,—* it will only be a proof that heretofore they have 
been taxing the British public to an enormous, an unjustifiable extent.” “ Virst 
knockdown blow from Gladstone!” exclaimed my neighbour; “two to one 
against the papermakers.” 

It was now time to examine the treaty, to see whether paper was included: 
and for this purpose it was necessary to consider the articles separately, and then 
The orator was now in his element. If Glad- 
stone had gone to the Chancery Bar, he would have been by many degrees the 
Bethell, facile princeps of his day, could not 


| have held a candle to him. Gladstone has an undoubted turn for casuistry ; his 


Sir James Graham, the “dark horse” of | 





intellect is at once metaphysical and logical. Some men have the requisite 
subtlety for perceiving nice distinctions, but are deficient in dialectic force. He has 
both. He knows his power, and likes nothing better than to try conclusions witli 
a Chancery lawyer. To-night, however, he assumed that we all had the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth articles at our fingers’ ends, which was not the case, and spoke 
of them so glibly and rapidly, that the majority were unable to follow him with 
any considerable profit and satisfaction. The ministerial argument on this point 
was therefore left to be developed by the Attorney-General with the masterly 
clearness already indicated. 

The legal argument being exhausted, the general question of protection to this 
branch of native industry was next examined. Would it be desirable to continue 
a state of paralysis and uncertainty for a few months? The papermakers looked 
at each other: so did we. The Chancellor was making public proclamation of 
his intention to propose the absolute and unconditional repeal of the paper duty,- 
as a part of the financial scheme of next year. There could be no greater cruelty 
to the papermakers than to keep them in a state of suspense “for the few 
months which separate the present late session of Parliament from the next—I 
hope not too-early—session.”” We laughed, and some cried “ Hear, hear.” The 
experienced saw a whole parliamentary programme in that little sentence. This 
year we were called together a fortnight earlier than usual, in honour of a reform 
bill that wasn’t ready. Next year a reform bill of more modest and moderate 
pretensions awaits us, and, in order that public expectation may not be too 
vividly exerted, the not unwilling Premier is recommended, by his own Chancellor 


ruary. Let the Lords look to it. A paper duty repeal bill, puré and simple, 
they would know how to deal with. But the Minister who, in defiance of hi 
own chief, reserved to himself the liberty of supporting by action the protest 
against the unconstitutional usurpation of the Peers, will next year send them UP 
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the repeal of the Paper Duty as a mere item in the financial scheme of the year, 
which they must therefore accept or reject in its entirety. 

The class interests once protected, but now protected no longer, were next 
artfully appealed to. The producers of all commodities, except paper, were liable 
to competition. Why should the papermaker be enabled to tax all other 
manufacturers for his own benefit? He puts cheap sugar in his tea, eats cheap 
bread, drinks cheap wine, wears cheap boots and shoes—why was paper alone 
to be exempt from the operation of free trade? But the most important argu- 
ment was tocome. The Chancellor had reserved what, in the language of the 
P. R. is called, I believe, the “auctioneer,” for the cowp de grace. Does the 
English papermaker depend upon foreign rags? Is he unable to supply the 
English market if he is prevented from drawing his raw material from abroad ? 
“T meet that assertion with a flat and broad contradiction,” said the indignant 
orator. The papermakers were in the hands of the tormentor. They had had 
it all their own way for the last two or three months—prominent type and ever- 
open columns in the leading journals—the “ Royal Family ” of the daily press,— 
slashing leaders in every newspaper that has been obliged to renew, instead of 
meeting, its last bill at six months. They were now charged with impudence 
and fundamental misrepresentation. They had attempted to delude the House 
and the country. There was no want of the raw material, and there ought, 
therefore, to be no exception to the application of the principle of free trade. 
The Customs duty on foreign paper was the last shred or rag of Protection in the 
English tariff; and he invited the House to sweep it away. 

1 have given an outline of the Chancellor’s argument. But how shall I convey 
an adequate conception of those lofty tones, of that well-attuned voice that rang 
through the House, distinctly heard in every nook and corner, yet never too loud 
—that exultant sweep of argument—that clear, trenchant, and merciless logic— 
that elevation of treatment, and liveliness and vigour of illustration—that mastery 
of language which divests the hearer of all apprehension of failure or ‘‘ break- 
down,” and leaves him free to enjoy the wealth of words poured out with the 
nicest and most discriminating taste, propriety, and fitness. If the greatest 
orator of his day were also the greatest statesman, we should have to make 
Gladstone Prime Minister to-morrow. But although in soundness of judgment 
he is exceeded by many statesmen, yet in persuasiveness, rhetorical skill, a 
teeming fancy, grasp and range of intellect, he has ‘‘no rival near the throne.” 
The rejection of his Paper Duty Bill by the other House had perhaps something 
to do with his lofty, sharp, and somewhat defiant tone. Here was a Minister 
who was to conquer to-night a reluctant House of Commons—who had consented 
to hold office under every species of mortification and humiliation, in order that 
ina few months he might conquer the House of Lords—and who, most remarkable 
of all, had begun and finished by conquering his own colleagues. Such a Minister 
may not be loved, and may be distrusted, but he is at least to be feared; and 
Palmerston, as some say, has done wisely to ‘‘make him a Cabinet question,” 
rather than drive him into the arms of Bright, and Sir James Graham as the 
leader of a Liberal opposition to a Whig Government. 

The Derbyites put up Sir Hugh Cairns to answer the dreaded Chancellor. Old 
members tell me Cairns reminds them of Lyndhurst in his best days. He is 
lear and logical, and if to-morrow morning you think he had not the best of the 
argument, you will be extremely likely to think he has to-night, which will suit 
his purpose equally well. His speech was too long, occupying in the delivery an 
hour and a half. He was ironically congratulated by the Attorney-General upon 
the conspicuous exhibition of forensic ability which the House had witnessed—a 
left-handed compliment, of course, implying that the honourable and learned 
gentleman spoke from a brief, and like advocate rather than a legislator. 
Good, honest, downright shrewd Mr. Henley got up when the Attorney-General 
sat down; and we doubted whether the debate would finish to-night ; although 
the “ whips,” we heard, had come to an understanding that it should not be 
adjourned. However, Lord J. Russell and Mr. Disraeli made short, and not very 
brilliant or animated speeches; and after a lively and energetic réswmé of the 
whole debate from our Noble Viscount, the House divided. 

Long is the division, and great the anxiety to know the issue. The Derbyites 
rejoice to welcome into their lobby the Nestor of the Whigs, Mr. Edward Ellice, 
senior, Mr. Norris, Mr. Horsman, and, strangest of all, Mr. J. A. Turner, the 


senior member for Free-trade Manchester, and himself a staunch and consistent 


Free-trader. They have also Lord Stanley; but Sir Edward B. Ly*ton stood by 
“The Caxtons,” and would not vote against the Government. As the “ Ayes” 
come through the division-wicket, they cannot find room in the seats on the floor, 
and form a mob in the lobby and below the bar. The tellers for the Ayes 
arrive, and the clerk, after hearing what they have to report, and writing it upon 
a piece of paper, hands it to Mr. Brand. This simple action, incomprehensible to 
“the stranger in the gallery,” who is astonished at the explosion it produces, is the 
signal of victory. A mighty cheer rings through the House, in the midst of 
which four gentlemen walk down the floor, for the purpose of forming themselves 
in line about four paces from the Speaker’s chair. The four gentlemen are Mr. 
Brand, the Government whip-in-chief; Krfatchbull-Hugessen, his aide and 
helper ; Colonel Taylor, junior-whip to the Derbyites ; and Mr. Puller, a Whig- 
Conservative gentleman, once a practising Chancery barrister, who moved the 
amendment upon which the House divided. These are the tellers. Tliy bow 
like Chinese mandarins, three times: once when they prepare to march to the 
table, once midway, and once when they reach it. Then Mr. Brand, in a loud 
and distinct voice, which has a pardonable tone of triumph in it, reading from 
this paper, says, “ Ayes to the right, 266. Noes to the left, 233!” This is the 
invariable way in which divisions are announced to the House. It is the reporters 
who make them intelligible to the public by words such as, “ For the resolution,” 

For the amendment,” and “ Majority against the amendment.” 

Hardly have the words “253” left the teller’s lips, than a vociferous cheer 
breaks out. It is simply the word “ Hear,” rapidly uttered, and pronounced 

Yah! yah!” The Derbyites look on, mum, uneasy, and ill-pleased. They, the 
cheerers par excellence, who shout like fox-hunters, hear their most successful 
performances emulated, if not excelled, by the Liberals below the gangway and 
around Mr. Bright, led on this occasion by the stentorian Shelley. A still more 
marked cheer greets the rising of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to move the 
Second resolution, extending to all foreign countries the free-trade principle just 
ee with regard to paper imported from France. Mr. Gladstone had been 
an a for all sorts of detraction. He had been the target of the Ministry. A 
a ty had been made against him. The Whigs had been told that if our 
: le Viscount would only get rid of him, they might remain in power almost 
‘ opposed, It was now clear that he was not going out to please anybody, and 
that he was worth a dozen dead or moribund Ministers. So the cheers died 
ee and broke out again. It was two or three minutes before the object of 
nes Ovation could gain a hearing, so enthusiastic were Sir J. Shelley and the 
se 2 ° the outre-gangway. When Mr. Gladstone was able to speak, he simply 
= ed the resolution, and hoped it would not be opposed. To the surprise of all 
_ 0 Were not in the secret, Disraeli declined to follow Mr. Puller into the lobby 
“second time. The first amendment was defensible under cover of the treaty ; 





the second would have been a simple battle of protection ; and the Protectionists 
would further be told that the most favoured-nation clause of existing treaties 
renders it imperative to extend the advantages just given to France to other 
countries. The Ministerial benches cheered this announcement also. And. thus 
paper may now be brought from France, Belgium, and all other countries af 
a Customs duty equivalent to the Excise duty, for the few months that the 
Government say will alone intervene before Customs and Excise duties upon this 
article will be swept away by the action of the Legislature. 

Taper and Tadpole celebrated the momentous event by a supper that night at 
Bellamy’s. The majority of 33 represented to their far-seeing and grateful minds 
two clear quarter-days, harmony in the Cabinet, a triumph over the Lords next 
year, and a not too stringent Reform Bill. Surely Taper and Tadpole had cause 
for satisfaction. 

As for the paper-mannfacturers, they went home with heavy hearts, doubting 
whether they would not forswear their country, and transfer their establishments 
to France or Belgium. That they will think better of it,—that they will set to 
work to make improvements, and hold their own inst all the world, have we 
not good reason to believe, from what we know of their energy, intelligence, 
enterprise, and command of capital? Pooh! The English papermaker ruined ! 
Rubbish ! 








THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. VI. 





MR. WAGSTAFFE HAS A FLING AT CRITICS AND CRITICASTERS. 


A PARTICULAR friend of mine has recently published a poem. I shall not 
say whether I think it good or bad; but taking a lively interest both in him 
and in his fame, I have looked with some curiosity at the reviews, notices, or 
criticisms of his production, as they have appeared in daily, weekly, monthly, 
or quarterly journals. I have been often amused—sometimes disgusted—at 
what I have thus seen. One reviewer thinks the poem “ sublime ;” another 
says it is “commonplace ;” a third affirms it to be “highly polished and 
exquisitely musical ;” a fourth asserts it to be “ harsh and rugged ;” a fifth pro- 
claims it to be an “honour to the age and to English literature ;” while a 
sixth considers it to be “mere sickly trash.” Half a dozen others, instead of 
propounding any opinions upon it, betake themselves to narrating, in the 
baldest prose, the simple and graceful little story on which it is founded. 
Of course they utterly destroy the whole charm of the narrative ; forgetting, 
as they do, that no story is much better than any other story, except in the 
way in which it is told. A stupid fellow would tell you the story of Paradise 
Lost, or Comus, or Hamlet, or Romeo and Juliet, in such a manner as to 
squeeze out of it the life and soul, and even the visible form and substance. 
But the treatment of my friend’s book, and the conflicting verdicts passed 
by a few of the wise men, and a greater number of the noodles of criticism, 
have led me to put down the following thoughts upon the subject of modern 
Criticism, for “ THz Lonpon Review.” 

As Poetry is totally distinct from Poetastery, so is Criticism not to be 
confounded with Criticastricism. For true Poetry, and for competent, con- 
scientious Criticism, all friends and ‘lovers of literature have the highest 
reverence. The world cannot have too much of either. But of Poetastery, 
a small dose will suffice ; and if Criticastricism—which was once the exclusive 
privilege of the foolish tongues of society, but has now invaded, and almost 
monopolised the newspapers and all the other organs of printed publicity— 
were utterly abolished, the world would be none the poorer. 

Poetastery is a comparatively small evil ; for indulgence in it, even to the 
exent of printing and publishing, is quite consistent with high feeling, a 
gentle nature, and a refined taste. It does little or no harm to any one ; and its 
positive merit is that it encourages the trades of the papermaker, the printer, 
and the bookbinder. But for Critic-ass-tricism [and as I am the inventor of 
the word, and therefore entitled to pronounce it as I please, I beg that it may 
have a strong accent on the third syllable] there is nothing good to be said. 
It is like intolerance—an ignorant and offensive assumption of superiority. It 
sits on the judgment-seat, with ears like Midas, and brays at men and women 
whose boots it is not worthy to brush. Quite as rare as the true poet, the 
great painter and sculptor, or the divine musician, is the large-minded and 
full-hearted critic, worthy to be the Lord Chief Justice of the great tribunal 
of Literature. 

But the criticasters swarm in the streets : you meet them at every corner— 
at dinner-parties, at tea-parties, at balls, at clubs ; and, if you are a man 
upon town, at chop-houses and taverns. They may be divided into three 
distinct classes ; firstly, of men who cannot write books, or paint pictures, 
or model statues, or compose music—for utter absence of brains ; but who 
are not aware of their ignorance, in consequence of the superabundance 
of their conceit. Secondly, of men who have a modicum of brains, but not 
sufficient for any purpose of excellence, and who, having tried to create in art 
or literature, have fallen short on the shady side of mediocrity, and had 
their milk of human kindness acidulated and curdled to the requisite 
sourness for the trade of Critic-ass-tricism. Thirdly, of young men, fit for 
nobler purposes, who imagine, in the presumption and fire of youth, that it is 
a grand thing to be ill-natured, and who endeavour to prove their pith and 
valour, which no one disputes, by running amuck at men old enough to be 
their fathers, and who have established their reputation in fifty wellfought 
fields. These youths raise the warwhoop, and wield the tomahawk with a 
fierceness that causes the idle world to stare and wonder at them. This 
achieved, their immediate end is accomplished. There is little or no chance 
that any criticaster belonging to the first or second class will ever ripen 
into a critic, but there is hope for the rash and impetuous young gentlemen 
of the third species, when age and experience and a little attrition on the 


rough shore of society shall have sobered and rounded them, and rubbed 
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their corners off. Then, and then only, may they mature into generous, 
althoach rigid, judges of the Court of Letters, and take more pleasure (as 
true cr tits always do) in discovering great beauties, than in hunting out 
petty fauJts and dark spots on the disc of genius. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the present, the smart and “ fast” young 
gentlemen, who are but sowing the wild oats of their literary career, and who 
will in due time become portly gentlemen and honest citizens in the great 
Republic of Art or Letters, I shall arrange a little more particularly, into their 
several divisions and sub-divisions, the great army of the utter, the hopeless, 
and the absolute criticasters. “Brains,” and “No Brains,” would be the 
easiest divisions into which they can be drafted off. But as such a classifica- 
tion would be much too vague, I shall divide them into the following :— 

The good-natured criticasters, who praise books, and who uniformly select 
the worst, tamest, and weakest passage in the novel, poem, or history, as the 
best. 

The criticasters who maliciously select the worst passage in a book and 
proclaim it to be the best. 

The ill-natured criticasters, who abuse or “ cut up” books, and who just as 
commonly select the noblest and most eloquent passages as specimens of the 
author's unfitness for his task. 

The criticasters who write at books without having read a page of them. 

The criticasters who write upon books after having read them, but always 
fail to perceive their drift or merit, or even their defects. 

The criticasters who know the author, and say a kind word for him, but 
in such a way as to do him no service. | 

The criticasters who know the author, and have eaten his bread and salt, 
and by way of showing their stern impartiality, and the powerlessness of 
friendship to lead them from the strict line of duty, “ pitch into him.” 

The criticasters who do not know the author, and never heard of him, | 
and for that reason think it incumbent upon them to abuse his book and to | 
ignore his merit, 

The criticasters who hate the author because he is great and distinguished, 
and has achieved a success which has been denied to themselves. 

The criticasters who do not hate the author for his greatness, but for his 
neglect in not having asked them to dinner. 


B. follows :— 
My spectacles are yellow: let none dare 
To say that skies are blue, or earth is fair, 


C. prolongs the noise :— 
He gives no dinners: how can he rehearse 
Great thoughts or deeds in memorable verse ? 
Give me the poet who can keep a cook 
And choicest wines; or else—i'll damn his book, 
D., who is melancholy, adds his croak thus :— 
_ —_ ee I hate the common loon, 
Who taiks to me of harmony and tune ; 
I feel unwholesome, jaundiced, and awry ; 
The art of writing’ s dead ;—low let it lie! 


E., who is sour as verjuice, croaks still more lustily :— 
T’ve failed; and shall another man succeed ? 
Not if by spiteful pen, or tongue, or deed, 
Or shrug suggestive, I can bhght his fame, 
And tag disfavour to his hateful name. 


And thus they will continue, all through the Alphabet. You will after- 
wards find their opinions stated at greater length in the Driveller, the 
Twinkler, the Snarler, the Howler, or the Scarifier, and perhaps in such 
great lights of the provinces who keep a London Correspondent to twaddle 
for them, as the “ Snobbington Gazette,” the “ Pettifoggingtown Mercury,” 
or the “ Goslington Independent.” Of them it may be truly said,— 


They cannot map the poet’s soul: 
How can their little pens define 
So o—_ a world, from pole to pole, 
With all its climates as they shine ? 
How can they trace the stormy seas, 
And mountain ranges of his mind,—~ 
Its wild apron mays and flowery leas, 
Its rivers rippling to the breeze 
Its forests roaring to the wind ?— 
To map such world needs space in heaven; 
To see it needs the sun for taper, 
While to their search, though much they’ve strisen, 
Unhappy souls! are only given, 
A rushlight, and a sheet of paper. 


I may add, in conclusion, that I once published a poem myself, when [ 
was but one-and-twenty; the more fool I. How many copies does the 
reader think were sold to the intelligent public? Nine—only nine! But 
the public, as the late John Reeves used to say in the farce—“ the 
public, sir,—is a HAss.” 








SKETCHES FROM THE CONTINENT.—No. IL. 
OUR WATERING-PLACE,. 
For some weeks past the swallows of the London season have been “ flying 





The criticasters who dislike the author because he has red hair, or black 
hair, or because he squints, and who vent the necessary displeasure upon his 


book. 


The criticasters who have written popular books, and cannot endure that | 


anyone else should share the public favour. 

The criticasters who have written unpopular books, and who, consequently, 
desire that everyone else should be as unpopular as themselves. 

The criticasters who have no time to read, and to justify their opinion, 
good or bad, and who write at hazard. 

The criticasters who have no conscience, and who think it right to be witty 
and smart at an author's expense, even although they misquote him, and per- 
vert his words or his meaning for the purpose. 


The criticasters who desire, above all things, to show what an ignoramus | 


the author is, and how very clever they are themselves ; even although it 
happen that the only information they have upon the subject on which they 
write is derived from the author whom they denounce. 


The criticasters who think it effective to be funny—even in reviewing a 
sermon or a mathematical treatise. 

The criticasters who will not see any demerit in a favourite. 

The criticasters who will not see any merit in an opponent. 

The criticasters who have no grudge against the author, but have against 
his publisher, and smash the author accordingly. 

The criticasters who may have borrowed money of an author, and, failing 
to pay it, hate him and his book in consequence. 


The criticasters who want to borrow money of an author, and who think | 


no way so effectual to sap the fortress of his prudence or suspicion, as 
extravagant praise of his genius, 

The criticasters who fancy that the author is a criticaster himself, and once 
reviewed their poem—or play—unkindly or unjustly, and who take their 
revenge upon him every time he appears in print. 

The criticasters who sell the books they review, and never cut the leaves, 
lest they should diminish their value as new books, and push them down into 
the second-hand category. 

Not to be personal, let us (i.¢., the reader and myself) suppose that there 
are before us several criticasters drawn out of these twenty-four classes ; and 
that their names are A., B., C., D., E., &. Let us, furthermore, suppose 
that a new book has just appeared—a pocm—a novel—or a history ; that 
the book is geod ; that the frogs are in their own pool of criticastricism, 
and that they have just begun croaking. 

A. leads off thus :— 


My head is wooden: ‘tis an age of wood,— 
Who is not wooden, is nor great nor good, 


| —flying south.” Switzerland this year is crammed to overflowing with 
| tourists, and the motley crowds in the watering-places on the Rhine receive 
| daily accessions of British visitors. The gregarious habits of our countrymen 
| induce them to flock to those special localities which, from some cause or 
other, have become of late years their most frequented resorts. Those prin- 
_ cipally patronized by them, however, are not those which, to the stranger, 
| Ka seem to offer the greatest attractions ; and the haunts once considered 
| the most fashionable amongst us, seem now to have lost their charm. For 
| “our watering-place,” for instance, which we flatter ourselves is second to 
| none in point of gaiety, beauty, and climate, the English are in a large 
| minority. They seem to have been driven out of the field by the Americans. 
| At the table Chétes we sit next clear-complexioned delicately-formed girls, 
_ accompanied by a prematurely old mamma and a gaunt-bearded papa, and 
| we may be sure that he is a “rentier” from Boston or New York—avee s 
| famille. The young gentleman with the downy chin, who is making free 
| with his Napoleons at trente et quarante, is the hope of the family, and plays 
| with a considerable swagger, because youths of his age are not usually 
indulged with a trip on the continent ; and when he returns to that “store” 
_ from which the golden egg is annually extracted, he will have the satisfac- 
| tion of triumphing over his less fortunate comrades, who have been obliged 

to content themselves with a fortnight’s dissipation at Newport or the 
| Virginia Springs. But though Americans swarm at “ our watering-place,” they 
| by no means constitute its permanent feature ; of a restless and migratory 
| nature, they pass and repass perpetually, but their faces constantly change, 
| and are unknown alike to the habitués of the Kursaal and the gaming-table. 
| It is to our annual visitors that our respect is due, some of whom possess 
_ charming villas of their own, and maintain expensive establishments here 
| every summer; they form a respectable and exclusive society, which has 

grown and flourished under the protecting auspices of rouge et noir and 
_ roulettz, and comprises within its circle persons of the highest eminence and 
distinction. It was, doubtless, the lofty moral standard which prevails #t 
most German watering-places which induced an exalted personage not long 
since to select one of them as a rendezvous for a reigning prince, wh, 





| conscious of the dangers to which his principles were likely to be exposed, 
| took care to surround himself with guardian angels in the forms of most 0! 
| the crowned heads of Germany, before appearing at the place of tryste 
| Physically, and indeed socially, to the outward eye, “ our watering-place” pre 
| sents a very fair exterior. Pendulous forests mantle with dark-green the steep 
slopes of the hills beneath which it nestles ; there are romanantic old castles 
concealed in their recesses, and foaming cascades which gleam out from undet 
the dense foliage, and contribute their respective quota to the babbling 
brook which passes through the centre of the town, and trawls away cleat 
and pellucid in the lights of heaven, leaving all the dirty work to be done by 
that invisible sewer which flows buried beneath the thick crust of society. 
There are green fields intersected by broad avenues, which form charmin: 
drives, and wild, romantic walks, where people with sentimental or gambling 
propensities can make love or commit suicide without fear of interruptic?. 
Then, of course, there are magnificent hotels, with gardens sloping to the 
water's edge, and lawns and summer-houses. We rather pride ourselves 
our hotels,—not that we spend much of our time in them. We lead 3 
healthy, open-air existence. All the stupid people in the place are t0 be 
found, between the hours of half-past seven and half-past eight in the morn! 
listening to a bad band, and drinking the waters conscientiously. We 
only in a position to give an account of the aspect of affairs at this hour from 
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hearsay, “our set” being somewhat later in their habits. There are a good 
many sick persons to be seen in chairs: a king or two, and a sprinkling of 
members of royal families, male and female ; they like early rising, on account 
of its novelty, and have usually a good deal to do in the way of recruiting. 
Invalids and strangers, who tell you they are “doing” “ our watering-place,” 
compose the rest of this early society, which consequently affords no attrac- 
tion to the resident. He does not think it worth while to make his appearance 
until the great business of the day has commenced, and the croupiers are at 
their functions. A new crowd now promenades in front of the Kursaal, or 
sit in chairs on the balcony. The door gradually assumes the character of 
the entrance to a beehive, and more honey is taken in than ever comes out 
of it. The table at this hour are crowded by the middle and lower-class 
players and passing tourists. Our resident contents himself with looking 
superciliously on ; and there are no stakes worthy the name to be seen on 
the green cloth, so he strolls forth again to see the — lounge into the 
library and curiosity-shops, and wonder why none of the members of “our 
club” have made their appearance ;—for “our club” is the grand perma- 
nent feature of “our watering-place.” It has existed for some time, and 
contains traditions of a character which will furnish materials for any 
celebrated French novelist of the next century who will take the trouble to 
collect them. “Our club” is to the last degree select, and consists of 
about a dozen ladies and an equal number of gentlemen. It contains, on 
an average, three princesses and as many duchesses, with a sprinkling 
of minor titles, and two or three compatriots of our own. “Our club” isa 
sort of filter through which society is drained. It consists, therefore, of the 
créme de la créme, and occupies itself chiefly in a minute investigation of 
the dregs which have passed through it. The moral library of the club 
consists of a complete repertory of Les Chroniques Scandaleuses of the society 
at large, and society at large revenges itself upon the club, by inventing 
where data are wanting, and by keeping at all times a minute record of the 
acts and proceedings of each individual member. As may be imagined, 
under these circumstances, there is no love lost between the club and society, 
or indeed in any other direction at “our watering-place.” There is a particular 
table with particular chairs appropriated exclusively to the use of “our club,” 
and so situated with reference to the world at large that it commands a 
complete view of the promenade and its occupants. It is very desirable that 
any remarks of a witty character—and the club is rempli @esprit—which are 
made, should be heard by the person whose appearance has provoked them. 
Our own fair countrywomen, for instance, must not mind being called camels, 
nor suppose that any allusion is intended to large feet, long necks, and small 
round hats. At three o’clock, another band, of a superior description to that 
accorded to the water-drinkers, strikes up, and the gaming-tables assume a 
livelier appearance. Rich German bankers, bejewelled Russian princesses, 
and oppressed Christians from the Principalities, with whom we have sym- 
pathy on religious grounds, now crowd round the tables, and pile on rouleaux 
The bank is generally broken two or three times in the season at “our 
watering-place,” and the bees all stir and buzz for the rest of the day, as if 
somebody had shaken the hive. 

Some of our residents love le sport, and go out shooting and fly-fishing. 
They never come back without having met with great success ; but the bag is 
not open to public inspection. Others have a taste for horseflesh, and 
decorate a team of screws with gaudy ribbons, dress their grooms like pen- 
wipers, and go scrambling down the road with the leaders “ everywhere.” 

‘he evening is the signal for still higher play, and on certain nights in the 
week there are balls and concerts,—the latter generally good, as “ our watering 
place” is much frequented by premiers and prima donnas, the former brilliant 
and gay-looking. Officers in uniform, with wonderfully short skirts to their 
coats, much in request, but partners always to be had for the asking, as we 
hate formality and despise introductions. Interspersed with the regular 
duties of the day, as above described, are picnics and pleasure-parties to 
charming resorts in the neighbourhood. “Our club” is experienced in expedi- 
tions of this nature, and possesses great capacities of organization. In less 
than two months “our watering-place” will have ceased to exist. The period of 
hibernation then commences, but no man has yet seen “our watering-place” in 
that singular and interesting condition. It remains to be described, and we 
gladly consign the task to some more enterprising pen. 


THE UNNECESSARY EXPENSES OF SOCIETY. 

Every one cries out against the expensiveness of life in England, and no one 
cries without reason. Life is frightfully costly at this moment ;—costly in 
substance, and costly in show; costly for indispensable necessaries, and costly 
for such things, not necessaries, as are held to be indispensable to one’s 
position and appearance. Meat and bread are at a terrific price—and these 
must be had, whatever their cost,—and the fashion of everything is at an 
exorbitant ratio ; but the fashion must be had as absolutely as meat and 
bread, according to the laws governing modern society ;—so that, what 
between the high price of one’s undeniable needs, and the extravagance of 
social requirements, the economical housekeeper is driven into a corner, and 
moderate incomes find themselves at a heart-rending disadvantage. No one 
can get behind the scenes of most ordinary middle-class families, without 
being made aware of the hard hand-to-hand fight going on between 
inadequate means and the prevalent passion for luxury and display. We all 
inust have what our neighbours have, and make the same appearance, not 
from artistic love of beauty, or for simple sensuous enjoyment, but for the 
look of the thing, for the sake of appearances, for what our neighbours will 
say, and what our tradespeople will think. It does not signify if the thing 
wanted is beyond the scale of our ordinary expenditure, or if it will not 
harmonize well with the rest of our surroundings. We do not ask how the 
silver-gilt will look under the light of the common lamp, and amidst moulded 
glass dishes ; the cottage parlour must be made into a fashionable ball-room ; 
a velvet trimming must be festooned over a cotton petticoat ; and it is quite 
& matter of indifference to most of us, if the partial luxury stands alone, and 
forms no part of the mosaic of life. Yet the great secret of beauty is 
‘armony,—of suecess, proportion ; and these frantic efforts to be grand by 
piecemeal, never lead to good results, either for soul or for estate. 

e do not advocate false frippery, or plead the cause of “imitation 
goods ;” but there are many things, in the beginning imitations, which, now 
known for what they are, deceive nobody, that we would see adopted in 
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place of the more expensive originals. For instance, we cannot afford a 
sufficing stock of silver ; then, why not have plated metal, or white metal 
without any plating at all, or even wood or china /—but, indeed, that these 
last break so easily, their cost would soon mount up to that of stlvers"¥et, 
if plated, beware of chasings or ornaments usually held consecrate to silver ; 
everything ought to be plain and unobtrusive—made for use only, not for 
show,—care taken simply of the shape and brightness, but all attempt at 
smartness unhesitatingly condemned. And if you cannot afford china, there 
are good forms and good patterns to be had in common delf, which answer 
the pu quite as well as the most expensive wares. Rare woods are 
costly ; but deal, stained and polished, or polished without staining, using, 

rhaps, a little darker varnish because of the coldness of the colour, is as 
beautiful a wood as you need have. Why should not even the drawing-room 
be furnished in simple deal, with a rigorous attention to form, and a rigorous 
exclusion of all superfluous ornamentation intended to make it look some- 
thing grander than it is? And if damask goes beyond your purse, moreen, 
or other cheap serviceable stuffs, offer a choice of shade and colour; why 
affect an imitation damask, which is ashamed of what it is, and wants to be 
taken for something else? But is not every man, or woman either, 
accustomed by right of wealth to the grander thing, who would consent to 
these simpler substitutes, though a home, and a happy marriage, and 
beautiful children, and a life of love and mental sympathy, were flung into 
the scale as balance. People will not marry until they can have everything 
perfect about Gaciay~ anil in fact, they can begin life at the point where 
their parents leave off. But granting that even this great first stumbling- 
block be got over, and that we have safely housed our young couple with the 
proper complement of chairs and tables, and other manufactured household 
goods, there are difficulties in the way of home comfort—excepting with 
persons of illimitable means—which prove too much for any but the most 
heroic natures. “We must be like other people.” This is the text preached 
on for ever and ever; the other people always meaning the people who are 
richer than we, more luxurious, and more complete in their appointments ; 
never those with narrower purses, or with fustian to our velvet. If one 
neighbour gives an evening’s entertainment that costs twenty or thirty 
pounds, we must do the same; if Mrs. Smith goes out of town for two 
months, we will not own to a couple of weeks, or, worse still, to a day’s treat 
down at Woodford or Hampton Court ; we are ashamed of our tidy servant- 
maid when our friends dash up to the door with powdered footmen standing 
behind their carriages ; and our soul will not Ire appeased with anything 
under a Buttons, at the least if butlers and footmen are the order of our 
street. It is very sad how deeply this aping of the appliances of wealth 
has eaten into modern society. We do not affect intellect, piety, good 
breeding, birth, anything, so much as the reputation of mere money ; and 
those people are the most considered, and incalculably the most reverently 
courted, whose style of living is evidence of the largest means. We have 
seen notable instances of this within the last few years, and where the kow- 
towing was done to very dirty idols, whose every inch of copper was 
lacquered over with pinchbeck, not with gold. But the world is never 
ashamed of being found out in an epidemic baseness, and would do the same 
kow-towing to morrow, if it had the chance. 

All fashions are now expensive. The fashion of dinner-giving, of evening 
entertainments, of dress, of style of life, each is the reverse of simple,—all 
are heavy, luxurious, costly. A lady ordinarily well dressed wears a ten or 
twenty-guinea gown ; a child is clothed with sovereigns where her mother at 
the same age cost shillings ; your wife’s “ Sunday’s best” was as much per 
yard as her grandmother's was per skirt ; and one result of our cheap fabrics 
has been the universal rage after exceeding richness of attire, as a class 
distinction. Good taste has nothing to do with this ; it is only the desire of 
show, and the mania for appearing wealthy. Dress is rendered literally ugly 
by excess of ornamentation, just as life is rendered hard and society cumber- 
some by‘excess of luxury ; and every one complains of what no one has the 
moral courage to oppose. Take, again, the habit of dinner-giving :—Why 
must we make. food-giving the staple of hospitality, and translate into our 
life of the streets the essential virtue of the desert? In wild countries, and 
in country places, where you have long distances to go, it is needful to make 
food one of the primal conditions of kindly intercourse ; but here, in cities, 
where at every ten yards you can buy a dinner for half a crown, this ostentatious 
feasting of our friends, as an emblem of hospitality, is a sad mistake. And if 
even we still insist on the rule of dining rien which, as a kindly and familiar 
matter, has something on its side too, yet why must we always give dinners 
quite beyond the ordinary manner of living, both of ourselves and. of our 
guests? We know that Brown and Robinson do not have Nesselrode 
pudding at their family “ ordinary,” nor salmon at half-a-crown the pound, 
nor peas at a shilling the pint, nor lamb too young to be wholesome, nor 
asparagus forced with gold, nor strawberries ripened at sixpence apiece ; we 
know that we do not impose on Brown and Robinson when we give them a 
dinner above our rightful standard, but that, on the contrary, those ungrateful 
individuals eat of our best and abuse us the instant they are out of hearing, 
predicting the time when “That ass Jones will come to grief ;” and “ What a 
smash there will be some day—if that’s to be the game.” And Brown and 

tobinson are right. The society of civilized life ought to mean intellectual 
and pleasant intercourse, not mere eating and drinking for the sake of 
display and sensuality. Indeed, the modern habit of dinner-giving is nothing 
but a barbarism, after all, with a laced petticoat over her tawny skin; and 
the native dun shows through the holes. Asa rule, people do not want to 
eat or drink in society, unless their neighbours are so stupid they are ylad of 
anything as a diversion. But every one must have felt at a grand dinner 
the bore of being perpetually interrupted in a pleasant conversation by 
steaming dishes of meat thrust under your nose, and the monotonous semi- 
whisper of servants, “ Veal cutlet, sir?”—“ Turkey, sir !”—* Roast beef, sir!” 
—* Partridge, sir !”—cutting in at the very moment when the discourse had 
reached its point of supreme interest. Given agreeable moral elements, a 
foodless assembly would be infinitely preferable to one all meat and pudding, 
with the fumes of sauce and osmazome overpowering the fragrance of the 
flowers, and the clatter of steel and china jarring against the sweet tones of 
pleasant voices. Excepting for confessed sensuality and display, a sumptuous 
dinner-party has no special meaning whatever. 

The French mode of seeing their friends is much more rational than this : 
An open evening every week, where all on the list may come without further 
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invitation—a few cups of tea, and a plate of biscuits, plenty of light, plenty of 
pleasant talk, and unrestrained conversation, even without introductions— 
women in ball costume, if they are going further, grouped in bright spots of 
colour about the room, and women in shawls and i/ bonnets, who have come 
down hy ap omnibus, or else walked, if not, too far and the streets not muddy— 
winding up with a tray of sirops, orange-flower water, eau sucrée, and biscuits; 
and here you have your pleasant evening, brimfull of gaiety and animation, 
without trouble, ostentation, or expense, where people have met to be 
interested and amused, and on leaving which, those who are hungry will eat 
their bread and cheese quietly at home. Imagine’*Mrs. Smith, with her 
Buttons, giving such an entertainment! It would be hard to say which 
would fail most in the attempt—the entertainer or the entertained. 

Now, nothing of the heavy luxury of which we have been speaking is 
necessary for happiness or pleasure—nor yet for beauty. One supreme 
beauty, indeed, which every one may have and cultivate to the utmost, is a 
prodigal wealth of cleanliness—a luxury of cleanliness—which is rarer even 
than money, and not always to be found with money. Another beauty not 
spelt in gold, is taste in arrangement. A bit of colour thrown in here ; a 
well-drawn line standing boldly out against the background there ; flowers ; 
a judicious assortment of tints;—all these are even more beautiful than 
magnificent dinners or gorgeous furniture. And no one need be too poor to 
have them. We want a few leaders of fashion to take up the cause of simpli- 
city. If some beautiful woman would inaugurate the taste for simple dresses, 
unornamented and inexpensive, but graceful, and in perfect harmony,—if 
some wealthy people would have meetings where the amusements and not 
the supper would be the object, and where there would be a liberal allowance 
of style of toilette, and where no one need spend beyond their rightful power, 
perhaps the taste would spread ; and those who could see society only on 


now shoulder them out into the hall ; they might then take the place which 
education, refinement, intellect, and breeding have marked out for them, but 
which wealth and luxury sullenly deny. 








THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. 


From the days of Pliny to our own, the occasional phosphorescence of the 
sea has excited wonder and curiosity, while naturalists lave surmised and 
conjectured concerning its cause. Some have thought the light of the sun 
was absorbed by the sea during the daytime, to be given out again in the 
darkness of night; but the universality of the phenomenon—for it occurs 
equally at the poles and the equator, as well as in temperate regions,—its 
remarkable vividness frequently at periods of full-moon, and many other cir- 
cumstances, not to dwell on the obvious one that under this hypothesis, after 
every bright day, the phenomenon should be exhibited, has left that idea no 
tangible basis. Peculiar electrical conditions of the air, or of the ocean, have 
also been suggested and found equally untenable. The wellknown luminous 
properties of the glow-worm ai the firefly have caused others to attribute 
the phenomenon to organic agency,—undoubtedly the true cause, although 
from the minuteness of the objects which produce it, they have remained un- 
detected for many ages by observers and investigators. 

The phosphorescence seems to be exhibited with the greatest intensity in the 
tropics : the whole ocean there, at times, giving forth a faint gleam as far as 
the eye can reach, while the passage of ships is marked by flashes and streaks 
of sparkling light ; but the “ burning” of the sea is often to be seen, under 
very beautiful circumstances, from our own shores. 

It is now some six years since, that on a warm May night, standing on 
Folkstone pier, | witnessed a remarkably brilliant exhibition of this interest- 
ing phenomenon. If you dropped a pebble into the water, ring after ring of 
“ fire” rippled over the calm surface ; every drop of the returning splash sent 
out its tiny »parkling circle, while the downward sinking of the stone was 
marked by a vivid streak. A handful of pebbles produced a blaze of light ; 
grains of sand, thousands of tiny stars. Every object floating in the harbour 


was painted out in phosphorescent outlines ; and from the mooring-ropes of | 


boats and barges trickled miniature cataracts of glowing fluid, as they dipped 
and rose again from the placid water. As the Boulogne steamer dashed into 
port, the spray from her bows, the foam from her paddles, and the undulating 
waves in her wake, formed a glittering, glowing scene which many an ex- 
pensive illumination has failed to equal. 

Although nearly eleven o'clock, so charming was the effect that I had a 
bucket of the luminous water conveyed to my room with the intention of 
closely examining it. On stirring up the water in the dark, luminous specks 
remained on the hand, which, being brought to the light, were seen to be 
minute gelatinous globules. The water was densely crowded with these 
jelly-like creatures, and amongst them were numerous small crustaceans. In 
the daytime I had been in a small boat dredging out at sea, where I had 
found the water thick with organic particles, while long streaks of what 
appeared to be brown yeast, or sullage froma brewery, floated by us with the 
tide. So still was the sea “in-shore” that we brought our little boat over 
the long reef of sandstone rocks that stretch along the beach at°a few 
hundred yards distance, and so clear there the water, that as her keel ground 
over the rough stones, we gathered magnificent specimens of Patella pellucida 
from the stems of the waving tangles, and watched, as we slowly drifted 
along, the star-fish and purples crawling in the hollows six or eight feet 
below. 

The soft gelatinous nature of the bodies of the little creatures that produce 
these beautiful phosphorescent effects at once leads us to associate them with 
the Meduse, or jelly-fish, while from the periodic occurrence of these luminous 
exhibitions one is inclined, in spite of the opinions of naturalists, to consider 
them as the fry of some larger form newly sent forth on their ocean-life. 
Naturalists have considered them perfect animals, and hence named these 
tiny living lanthorns Noctiluca miliaris—and truly “ nightlight grains” they 
are. As my curiosity was aroused, disregarding the lateness of the hour, I 
placed a few of them on a glass slide under my microscope, and extinguished 
my lamp. Under a power of 20) linear, these forms were distinctly visible 
by a broad pale rim of electric-looking light, like the faint glean of an 
exhausted glow-worm, while occasional sparks of vivid brightness traversed 
short portions of the objects, particularly at certain points. This exhibition 
of their luminous properties seemed voluntary, as for long periods they 
showed no brightness, and then suddenly shone out again very brilliantly. 


Whatever pleasure might naturally do, irritation always provoked a remark- 
able effect. The power, too, is dependent on life ; for of samples of water 
kept many days under different conditions, some retained their phospho- 
rescent properties, while others had lost it; in the latter case the Koeti uce 
were invariably dead. The yeast-like scum to which I have alluded as 
floating in dense streaks on the surface of the sea is a dense congeries of 
these little ee jelly-fish, and so luminous is it that, in a jar 
during broad daylight, it may be seen to glow with a pale-green light. 

Our woodcut gives a representation of one of these Noctiluca miliaris highly 
magnified, showing its balloon-like form 
and the peculiar ciliated tentaculum by which 
it twists and turns itself about and upside- 
down in the water, ina slow but very re- 
markable manner. The smaller figures give 
the natural size of some of the largest speci- 
mens. Numbers, however, do not exceed the 
1-1,000th part of an inch. We cannot view 
these minute creatures without our thoughts 
turning to the contemplation of the 
number of myriads with which the ocean- 
water must be swarming, to render its sur- 
face over hundreds of miles glowing with a 
subdued light, ready to burst out in vivid 
flashes with every floating obstruction, and 
to mark in moving streams of light the crests 
of the rolling waves. 











In recent experiments the effects of oxygen, nitrogen, and other gases, have 


di; am on | been tried on the luminous properties of the Noctiluce, as well as those of 
these terms might then get their footing among drawing-room crowds, which | 


strong mineral acids, ether, and chloroform. The results of these —— 
show differences of action in the cases of the glow-worm and the Noctiluca. As, 
_ for example, in the case of carbonic acid gas, glow-worms lose their phospho- 
| rescence very shortly after immersion, whereas, in that of the Noctiluca, there 
is no agent which has the effect of increasing the brilliancy of the light 
emitted, at the same time that it renders permanent frequently to the extent 
of twenty or twenty-five minutes. At the lapse of this time, however, it 
proves fatal to the Noctiluca, without the capability of resuscitation by the 
admission of atmospheric air, which will often revive glow-worms when 
similarly treated. 

In some examinations which I made of Noctiluce under the microscope, in 
a dark room, I found that the phosphorescence was not always fixed, but that, 
sometimes, a bright spark would travel from one point of the object to 
another, as from a to 6, in one instance observed. 
| It is very desirable that further observations on the luminous properties of 
these objects should be made, and even more desirable that we should 
acquire an intimate knowledge of their early stages of development ; for 
little, indeed, of their habits and history is yet known, even to naturalists. 








MY SEA MONSTERS. 


By Tuomas Hoop. 


** Ban—Ban—Caliban ! 
Got a new master—get a new man!” 


Ir was in a weak moment on a warm day that I first gave way to the desire 
that made me a slave of Calibans, or Sea Monsters. By that title I desire to 
mean the inhabitants of Aquariums. I had seen lovely pictures of them, in 
windows festooned with creepers, and buttressed with Wardian cases. 
Visions, of Mr. Noel Humphreys’ creating, floated before my eyes, and wooed 
me to devote myself toa tank. The sea, whispering as it effervesced among 
the rock-pools, completed the spell [the printer will be obliging enough not 
to omit the “p” in that last word], and I registered a vow of bondage. Oh, 
| that deceitful sea! This was its first bit of treachery ; but, once possessed 
| of a Caliban, [ was always falling a victim to its wayward treasons. Did it 

not once creep up round me as I was transplanting a daisy-anemone, and 
| compel me to run for my moist life? Mind you, “a hop, skip, and a jump” 
| is good muscular fun on green turf, but it is hard work with the sea up to 

your knees, especially if a rude wave comes and pats you roughly on the 
back just as you have completed the gymnastic three. That was what 
happened to me, and I ploughed an excellent capital “1” in the sand, and 
illuminated it with flourishes of my ten fingers. The next time Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd gives us an illustrated book on Calibans, I can supply him with an 
initial letter. 

Well ; the first little ocean I started on my own account was nothing more 
than a finger-glass, and well it throve, though I believe only to lure me 
onwards, 

“One glass,” says the temperance maxim, “ leads to another ;” and so it 
did in my case, for ere long I found myself the miserable Neptune of an 
inverted forcing-glass. But the inversion did not make it any the less a 
forcing one, for never was there a more tyrannizing crystal since the days of 
| Doctor Dee. ie 

First of all, the water would not settle. I filtered it from morn till night, 
but its opacity was obstinate, and a Hartz Forest carbonized would not have 
been charcoal enough to clear it. All of a sudden it grew clear of its own 
accord. The water settled—and then I settled it too, by over-stocking It. 
Everything died in the odour of—certainly not sanctity. 

It was then I first learnt the full beauty of a certain Devonshire word— 
_“smeach,” to wit. I had frequently heard it used, but now I fully appre 
| ciated its force. Odd to say, I have never yet met with any one who hat 
kept a Caliban, and did not see how comprehensive a description this wort 
gives of “an ancient and fishlike smell.” 
~ In the mean time, be it understood, I had left the seaside, so that, after 
due purification of the tank, my new stock was sent me from a friend on the 
coast. 

This time I, of course, did not overstock, but ran to the other extreme, 
and so put hosts of sea-beasts into supplementary foot-pans, as a corps de 
_ réserve. Unhappily, the one containing three crabs was put near some 0 
| curtains. As crabs climb like transmigrated middies, next day their residence 
was vacant ; and, what is worse, the strictest search could not reveal their 
whereabouts. <A shelly horror fell upon the house ; and my little niece, 9g 
eight, lived in endless fear of meeting the thinss glaring at a dark turn @ 
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the stairs ; nor did I, without misgivings, thrust my feet down to the foot of 
my bed. 


“At length the piano required tuning. It was moved from the wall, and 
with a gush of anything but Arabian perfume, this spectacle presented 


itself. 
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The three wretches had shambled in there, stuck fast, and perished like 
three Maritime Mistletoe-Bough Brides. 

Still, however, one crab was left me, “to glad me with his” swivel “eye.” 
He grew familiar and agreeable—demoniacally so! A tap on the glass 
would bring him up the sea-grass hand-over-hand for shreds of meat ; and he 
would sit sweeping and churning near the surface like a little model of a 
marine steam-engine. But this was all part of a deep-laid scheme against 
my happiness ; for, one day, just when I “came to know him well,” ona 
flat stone I found the hollow crust of him—a shell, but with no corpse in it. 
I concluded, with mourning, that in a fit of suicidal despair, or after an orgie 
of beef-shreds, he had strayed into an anemone. 

Not two days after, as 1 was about to syringe the water, I was turned to a 
cold jelly to see my friend’s ghost sitting near the surface, squinting viciously 
in several directions at once, and twiddling his thumbs hke a sea-quaker. 
I was so startled I dropped the syringe. As it happened to be glass, the 
water went unaerated for the day, and was not improved by the omission. 
The truth was, he had cast his shell ; a habit which, I afterwards learnt, was 
fashionable among the crustacea at due and decent intervals. But I’m sure 
he did it for a practical joke, for he grinned and squinted so atrociously that 
he dislocated his eyes, or some other limbs, and otherwise so mortally injured 
himself that he shortly perished. 

Among the other denizens of my tank were anemones, lovely to the look, 
but really hollow bags of sea-water, very like marine British Banks. They 
were uninteresting, always turning themselves inside out, pouting their puffy 
striped lips, and assimilating all that came in their reach with a forty- 
alderman voracity. As there were a good many fish, of one sort or another, 
that came to their net, it is easy to guess my stock dwindled rapidly. As 
for my shrimps and prawns, writers on this subject are prone to call them 
“shadowy” as a fanciful epithet, but they were so shadowy with me, that 
they disappeared altogether. They probably got checks from my British 
Banks, and were “ taken in.” 

Then my mussel unmoored himself, and rolled to the bottom with the 
expiring cockle ; and the double decease so affected the “‘ winkles,” that they 
died smeaching. So did my two hermit crabs, who, after having shifted 
shells once or twice in a nervous, rapid, and modest manner, turned bodily 
out of their dwellings, and died, naked and not ashamed. 

My clump of serpula tubes, meanwhile, glared with hollow orifices, like a 
house in Chancery, for a new crab, of solitary and unamiable tendencies, had 
a habit of sitting on it, and pensively picking out the inhabitants like 
“‘periwinkles.” And all this time a gentle “smeach” hovered over my tank, 
as my “ bright gazelles” were obliged to be thrown, one by one, down the 
sink. So that, on the whole, my Caliban was a sort of succubus that I was 
always fondly hanging over ; and getting only smells, and not enjoyment, 
from it. Indeed, my glass was so odorous that my friends called it my 
“slow fever.” And slow enough, in the slang sense, it had become, for, 
with the exception of the sulky crab, there was no livelier thing to be seen 
than a vegetating anemone or so. To be sure I had a tradition under a bit 
of rock, but I never saw it, and did not know its name. It was a multi- 
crural beast of petrified appearance, like a stone monument of a Daddy Long 
Legs spider, Indeed, it had so many legs, and so many joints to them, that 
it never moved, out of sheer despair, I believe, of ever doing anything right 
with them. 

My last attempt to infuse a little life into this uninteresting stagnancy was 
painfully unsuccessful. I had read that the common stickleback will accustom 
itself to sea as well as fresh water. By judicious grogs of river and ocean, I 
gradually acclimatized one little thorny creature, and, as a natural consequence, 
became somewhat attached to him. Imagine my horror to find that, within 


ten minutes after his introduction, he had inspired another attachment—as 
thus !— % 
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After this shock I ceased to struggle with my Caliban, although I could 
still tell tales of cross crass anemones, and eremitical crabs. I tried to 
ey gs myself that still life was preferable, with its beautiful repose, 
Ae. We, 

But the crowning wrong has yet to be told. The weight of its contents had 
cracked the bell-glass. Unseen by me, the flaw had grown, and grown,— 
Until suddenly, one day when I was meditating on it, and trying to think it 
rapturous enjoyment, it burst, with a report like a small pistol deluging me 





with not-inodorous water, and scattering stones, weeds, and sea monsters 
on all sides, in damp and desolate confusion. 

What became of the crab I cannot tell. A smeach at some future day 
will reveal his last resting-place. The anemones I threw into the garden, 
and I believe the cat ate them, for she was decidedly unwell for.several days 
after. Of the many-legged stony beast, I often to this day pick u rtions 
of thighs and shins. But I never attempted another small sea. jo up 
my drenched garments, like Horace, in token of my escape from marine 
disasters, and washed my hands of the salt water. 

Never again may I suffer a sea-change into anything so rich and strange as 
the drudge and vassal of an exacting Caliban. 








AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPH-HUNTERS. 


Tue very general and strong desire to collect the autographs of celebrated 
persons, and even of individuals of inferior note, or to retain such as are re- 
commended by particular circumstances of curiosity or affection, is perfectly 
natural. In many of the latter cases people persist in this practice, in spite 
of the inconveniences and evil results which are likely to ensue from it. Few 
folks can find in their hearts to destroy love-letters, though (when kept till 
“all tattered and torn”) they often betray secrets that involve very mis- 
chievous and fatal consequences. In fact, correspondence of every description 
is much more frequently hoarded than it deserves, and confusion does the 
work that ought to have been done by the fire, with due reservation for 
future reference, if deemed necessary. 

But pure autograph-collecting, for the sake of the autographs, is another 
thing ; and the oak is justified by several considerations. No wonder, 
therefore, that it has grown almost to a mania of late years, and that the 
demand has brought to the hammer of the auctioneer many thousand pro- 
miscuous lots, as well as to the bookmaker many private documents, which 
ought never to have seen the light, or been published in print to the world. 
The chief reasons for autograph-hunting may be stated. First, there is an 
opinion abroad, and entertained by many, that the characters of the writers 
may be gathered from their writing: and thus we talk of a ow hand, a 
round hand,a bold hand, a clear hand, a weak hand, a neat hand, a straggling 
hand, and so forth, deducing thence that the morale so typified is straight- 
forward, well-to-do, manly, perceptive, feeble, precise, irregular. To such a 
length has this fancy been carried, that pretenders advertise for signatures, 
from which they undertake to interpret probabilities, just as if penmanship 
and the casting of nativities held similar mysteries in their relations to man- 
kind. In short, man’s Nature is made out from his Sig-Nature ; we learn 
how he minds his p’s and q’s ; he is far-sighted if he dots his i’s ; temperate, 
if he strokes his t’s ; and poor, if his ¢ d look scratchy and ragged. Secondly, 
if rings, or locks of hair, or books, or toys, or trifling articles of any sort, are 
coveted as remembrances or pledges of regard, it may be allowed that the 
holograph note and its autograph subscription offer a form of keepsake of a 
very simple and grateful kind—the easiest and not far from the best of 
memorials, Thirdly, for illustrating books the signature of the author is a 
sine qua non. Presentation copies are doubly, trebly, and in many instances, 
tenfold more valuable and valued than if they were most elaborately bound. 
There is a great thirst for the signatures of eminent authors, artists, and 
distinguished or notorious men in every possible human pursuit. Dick 
Turpin, Paul Jones, Robespierre, as well as Luther, Franklin, Newton, have 
all greedy or enthusiastic purchasers. Jack Shepherd (perhaps only his 
mark x), Wellington, and Shakspeare—we know what they would and do 
fetch in the market. At Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s sales, the show of hands 
seems to carry all the world before it, and dirty scraps of paper are con- 
verted into clean bar...-notes, in a manner surprising to behold. Strangers 
write to remarkable personages, begging their autographs, and many cunning 
ruses are resorted to, in order to accomplish this purpose. The civilities of 
answers so caught adorn many an album, and some very droll examples 
might be quoted of the means by which =~ were acquired. The flattery 
of direct application only succeeds with the lesser luminaries,—the greater 
stars are fain to shelter themselves behind silence ; or if they are funny 
fellows, secretary sends compliments, and so and so will have yeoman in 
complying with Mrs. or Miss A. B. C.’s request, if she will be good enough to 
wad slate or a paving-stone to write upon, or, if more convenient, a sheet 
of glass and a diamond. It is possible that photography may afford a slight 
diversion from the common persecution ; or it is quite as likely it may cause 
an increase of the appetite, and among the millions whose ugly portraits are 
now perpetrated with the ugliest want of art in every corner of town, 
it may become a fashion (as with the ancient “ Blackamore” silhouettes) to 
have the name subscribed, to authenticate the atrocious likeness. * 

Nobody, we believe, would find it agreeable, or exceedingly conducive to 
his reputation—not to speak of his comfort or happiness—to live in a 
glass house, even were it a Crystal Palace, since even palaces are abomina- 
tions, owing to their want of privacy— 

Every act observed, 
Set in a note-book, learnt and conned by rote,— 
to cast into the teeth of the poor overlooked, and yet not overlooked,t inhabi- 
tant. The same reasoning applies to the conversation and written inter- 
course of social life. It is difficult to draw the just and allowable line as 
regards the daily parlance and manuscript communications which pass to 
and fro among men without reserve, on every topic of public, it may be of 
let us say in convivial —s in clubs, in family 


private consequence, 
1ort, in every way in which 


circles, in friendly interchange of opinions, in s 


* When treating of autographs (as of social conversation), we ought not to omit a few words 
on the laws more specially Souiteniie to letters. According to law, letters are the joint property 
of the writer and of the party to whom they are sent.- The paper, as a document, belongs to 
the sendee (if we may coin a word by analogy to the barbarous law-jargon in other matters, such 
as lessor and lessee, feoffor and feoffee, bargainee, vendee, covenantee, &c.); but the letter, as 
a piece of ‘ intellectuality,”’ belongs to the writer,—its immortal and indestructible part is his 
property. The recipient has no right to publish it; and a Court of Equity will grant an injunc- 
tion to restrain publication. Perhaps this property may not continue fonnee in the writer than 
that of » book would continue in the author, viz., twenty-eight years, or whatever time the 
statute gives. We are of opinion that if a man sends a letier to a newspaper to be published, 
there is no copyright remaining in the writer, and it would be a question to decide whether any 
is vested in the owner of the newspaper. Junius held that there would, and thus protected his 


| famous letters. 


+ ‘* Overlook ”’ is the only word we know im the English torgue not only with a double, but a 
directly opposite meaning : to ** overlook,” to see over eve rything and its due Pp rfermans ec; 


and “ overlook,” not to see anything ! 
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we are free to open our thoughts, state our judgments, or express our 
sentiments, - 
** Ne fidos inter amicos 
Sit qui dicta fores eliminet.” 

In clabs especially should be maintained the good rules never overstepped 
in the \best society, and the breach of which soon excludes offenders trom 
one of the most pleasant and instructive of human enjoyments,—frank 
and unrestrained communion, only guarded by the sense that i is so, and 
not to be put to a foolish or bad use. Silly gossip is despicable, and 
mischievous slander hateful; fortunately they are, in general, evanescent, 
and always pro tempore liable to ianplliahe correction, reproof, or punish- 
ment. ut the broad line where the Atera scripta manet,—where the 
ink survives living explanation or denial, is a far more serious boundary 
to transgress. The revelations of a Roman Catholic in the Confessional 
—the divulgence of the truth by a felon to the attorney, and by the 
attorney to the counsel feed to defend him—the secret communicated under 
oath or pledge never to divulge it,—perhaps those vows at which Jove laughs, 
perjuria amantum,—are reckoned sacred ; but there is a wide margin of less 
impressive confidences, which not only every honourable being, but even 
every judiciously-educated and wellbred person must consider to be equally 
“tiled in” from idle report or injurious propagation. 
question of autograph disposition. It may be a perfectly innocent and 
harmless transaction, or it may be a scandalous outrage and a shame. To 
the mere gift or even sale of unimportant commonplace epistles there can 
be little objection ; but a severe scrutiny ought to be exercised to prevent 
any trangression of the clearly-understood conventional rules to which we 
have alluded. Beyond that point nothing can be permitted. The lapse ot 
time, indeed, seems to excuse, to a certain degree, the publicity of matters 
which it would have been cotemporaneously infamous to betray ; but in 
those cases it must be recollected that the divulging is not the actual party 
concerned—is not restrained by the same ties—is not bound by the same cir- 
cumstances—is not responsible for the same results—and that the results 
themselves are altogether altered and different. Yet even here we have wit- 
nessed many instances of incontinence for the sheer sake of lucre, which 
were extremely discreditable to the manipulators and editors of posthumous 
papers. 

And when we come to the reckless exhibition of the letters and autographs 
of living cotemporaries, or of those recently taken from us by death, the 
enormity of the deed is alike disgraceful and indefensible—its effects most 
deplorable, for it strikes at the very roots of social or friendly intercourse, 
of private confidence, and of unreserved opinion, by letter. To be balancing 
all our days to whom we can write, or what we can write, with safety, would 
be an intolerable burden ; but yet, to this complexion we must come at last, 
if everything we write is liable to be sold to the gaze of autograph-hunters, 


and our style, taste, and sentiments to be canvassed by a crowd, who have | 


as much reluctance to hurt our feelings and disparage our fair fame, as to 
take our letters home with them, and show them, with due comments, to a 
scandal-loving company! Literary men, of all others, are most exposed to 
this indecent treatment ; and there seems to be no help for them, aes they 
come to the determination to pen all their correspondence, as Pope, Horace 
an and others have done, for publication. It is certainly very hard on 
them. 


be envied. 


Here is a sample of what, if assailable, they may expect. In the lifetime of 


| 








To have no secure chance of relaxation from the stilting of the pen | 


into the easiness of badinage or abandon of privacy, is a fate by no means to | 


| . . . . " “ 4 ” . 
May they look for forbearance, or hope for mercy /—not a whit ! choice of routes. The most rapid journey is effected by the “Direct” line to 


the late voluminous dramatic writer, Mr. Moncrieff, the widow of a theatrical | 


eyed and manager, publicly put up for sale, among other of her hus- 
vand’s chattels, books, pictures, Ke., “one hundred and seventy letters of 
Moncrieff, the author, requesting pecuniary assistance!” Every season 
displays other instances, perhaps not so gross, but often extremely offensive 
to private feelings and public decorum. It would be quite as gentlemanly 
to employ the menial’s oft-alleged privilege of prying into the letters in hand, 
or breaking their seals at once, and learning their contents, 





PATERFAMILIAS AND ALMA MATER. 

We lately met, in the pages of a monly mag: 
to call for some remark. The subject treated of was “Student Life” in Scotland, 
and the object in view, as we understand it, was the exaltation of English 
universities, and the depreciation of Scotch, on the ground that they are 
deficient in this same “ Life,” of which, fortunately, the writer favoured us 
with a defininition. 

“ Student life,” he says, “does not mean life spent in Greek, or mathe- 
matics, or learning of any kind, but in hunting, boating, fencing, drinking, 
or love-making.” 

Now, without attempting to deny the merits and glories of hunting, 
boating, fencing, drinking, &c., we submit that excellence in these pur- 
suits is not precisely the object for which universities are founded, and 
that it is no more a just cause of complaint against a university that it 
does not promote these accomplishments, than that it does not supply 
butchers’ meat. 
that though the Scotch universities have debating societies, historical 
societies, speculative societies, critical societies, they have “no society.” 
That, though they cultivate, with distinguished success, the highest subjects 
of human thought, and their professional teaching is of almost unparalleled 
excellence, the great university, with all its venerable associations, is “planned 
on the model of a day-school,”—forasmuch as the student, like the schoolboy, 
a few years his junior, returns to his home in the evening. The writer puts 
forward a hypothetical case which is really quite overwhelming. 

“The student who has all the morning been dissecting dead bodies, or 
devouring the Epistles of Phalaris, returns to dine with his sisters, and kneel 
down at evening prayers with his gray-haired sire.” At first this is over- 
powering, but when we have had a little time to recover, we find ourselves 
inquiring, “Is there any objection to his doing so /—at least provided he 
have washed his hands?” Other points of inquiry also suggest themselves— 
“Would the student be equally ineligible for admission to evening prayers if, 
instead of the Epistles of Phalaris, he had “devoured” some other equally 
delicate and nutritious morsel? Would it make any difference if his sire’s 
hair were not gray ? Kc. 





azine, an article that appeared 


Proceeding with the indictment, we learn, with dismay, | 


er t | pathetic on t 
In this lies the whole 


We are unable to feel so much alarmed as it was meant that we should be 
at the idea that in the universities in question “student life is as much ag 
possible repressed in them, that faraily lide may be sustained.” 

By the writer’s own showing, the system is so far from having the effect of 
repressing the frolicksome tendencies (in which we rejoice as much as he 
does) that both students and professors are generally ready when occasion 
offers for even uproarious fun ; and one of the most distinguished of the latter 
is mentioned, who, when he saw any symptoms of weariness in the lads he 
was instructing, would “lay down his ‘Horace’ and joke with them till the 
tears ran down their cheeks.” ' 

If there were really any incompatibility in family and student life in its 
best form (a notion which we entirely repudiate) it _—— be thought that 
as the institution of the family is, of the two, older than that of the university, 
and rests, perhaps, on pts higher authority, the family had, at least, 
equal claims ; but the writer is of a different opinion. He does, indeed, as it 
were, pat Providence on the back, and declare that, “the family is a very 
noble institution,” but “it is not everything.” While he is, as we have seen, 
much inclined to repudiate the claims of grey-haired sires to filial reverence, 
he is feelingly alive to those of the alme matres. He even grows quite 

his point, and exclaims—‘ Alas for the university that does 
not make its students feel that they are sons !’—sons, videlicet, o the univer- 
sities, and not of their fathers. Is filial reverence, perhaps, equally obligatory 
on the sons of guns ? ; ; 

In conclusion, the writer ventures on a hint of a sentiment of which he seems 
a little ashamed to speak plainly,—“ In the view of some,” he says, “ the chief 
fault of the Scotch universities is, that they are not faulty enough. It is 
—_— that if there were less of study in them, and more of scandal, they 
would be greatly improved.” No sooner, however, has he given utterance to 
this edifying sentiment, under the convenient incognito of “Some,” than he 
hastens to ery “ oh, fie!” on himself. “ Heaven forbid that we in Cornhill 
should glorify wild oats.” We should, ourselves, have thought “ wild oats” 
rather a mild equivalent for “scandal.” Surely, it cannot signify any of 
those “deadly sins” from which, we cannot doubt, the writer prays every 
Sunday to be delivered ? : 

Though the conclusion appears to be the very contrary of the one to which 
the writer intended to bring us, we cannot but think it would be well for 
the Scotch universities if the censures passed on them by our monthly 
cotemporary were deserved. 








RAMBLES BY RAIL.—No. I. 
THE SOUTH-WESTERN. 


Or the many pleasant places of annual resort which England boasts, none has 
greater attractions for the tourist than the Isle of Wight. With a climate equable 
and mild, with scenery celebrated for its beauty, with a soil fertile in interest to the 
botanist and the geologist, and with most of the conveniences the health-seeker and 
the pleasure-seeker can desire,—it is one of the most delightful districts that can 
be visited either by the railway excursionist of a day or two, or by those who 
have weeks at their disposal. The railway leading to this interesting locality is 
the London and South-Western—one of those immense iron arteries that serve 
to connect the heart of the kingdom with its western extremity. There is a 


Portsmouth, and occupies three hours and a half in reaching the island. Ports- 
mouth is reached likewise by the circuitous route vid Basingstoke and Bishop- 
stoke ; whilst those whose destination is Cowes can conveniently proceed thither 


- by way of Southampton. By each route through-tickets are issued at Waterloo- 





| 





bridge Station for 18s. 8d. first class, 18s. 4d. second class, and 8s. 5d. third class. 
Return-tickets, too, available for four days, may be obtained at 32s., 23s. 6d., 
or 13s. 6d. ; and to meet the requirements of that class of travellers whose only 
opportunity of visiting the seaside is when the week’s work is done and the 
week’s wages earned, cheap excursion trains leave London every Sunday morn- 
ing and take passengers to the island and back, including pier dues and steam- 
boat fares, at a charge of 10s. 6d. in a first class, 8s. in a second class, and 5s. in 
a covered third class carriage. Third-class return-tickets, also, at half-a-sovereign, 
are issued by the trains leaving at six o’clock in the morning and four in the 
evening—available for the same or following day, or from Saturday till Monday. 
To explore the island thoroughly, to visit all the objects of interest it contains 
—will occupy two or three weeks. Much, however, can be seen ina few days; 
and, from the facility of communication that exists, even a day, if properly spent, 


| will give the visitor an opportunity of becoming generally acquainted with some 


of its m@st prominent beauties. The expense is commonly over-estimated. On 
more than one occasion visitors who arrived during the height of the season 
have been known to sleep, for want of better accommodation, in bathing: 
machines and in “ refreshment boxes on the pier.’ At such times, as a matter 
of course, lodgings and hotel charges would be high; but they are exceptional 
occurrences. Those who make a lengthened stay will usually be able to procure 
lodgings, suited to their means, at Ryde, Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, or Cowes; 
where they may obtain good bathing and boating, and whence excursions may 
made to the various places of interest throughout the island. Those, on the 
other hand, whose time is limited, and who shift their quarters day by day, wil 
find it possible, if not inclined to be extravagant, to live at the hotels for 10s. 
day, and to get every requisite comfort and attention for that sum. 

Conveyances of all sorts are plentiful, and run at cheap rates in every direc- 
tion; but by far the most agreeable way to explore the island is to journey over 
it on foot, and to allow four clear days for the performance. Having lately 
returned from a tour which occupied just that time, I shall now give the reader a 
brief narrative of my rambles, which will serve him as an itinerary, and furnish 
him with the means of forming an opinion of the cost. 

On the 17th ultimo, I reached Portsmouth at ten minutes past five in the 
evening, by the train that left London at one. 

Passengers by railway are allowed twenty minutes to reach the Ryde boat® 
Those who travel with many “conveniences” occupy that time in transporting 
themselves and baggage to the pier in omnibus or cab. I| found time to 
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thithér, to notice the house where, in 1628, Felton assassinated Steenie, Duke of — 
Buckingham, to pay a flying visit to one of the batteries; and to examine a gilt — 
bust of Charles the First, which occupies a niche in the face of a wall contiguous | 
to the pier. An inscription underneath informs us that the unfortunate monarch | 
“after his travels through all France into Spain, and having passed many dangers | 
both by sea and land, arrived here the 5th of October, 1623.” As I came upon 
the pier, the shrill whistle of the steamer announced her immediate departure. I 
burried on board, and as soon as I had embarked she left. The evening was 
fine, and the numerous passengers on deck were pointing out to each other the 
many points of interest within view. And truly the scene was noteworthy. | 
Leaving Portsmouth behind, with its dockyard, forts, and batteries, the course of 
the steamer lay through the roadstead of Spithead, known to all the world as the | 
war-rendezyous of the British fleet; painfully remembered, too, as the scene of | 
the catastrophe which, in 1782, befel the Royal George,— 
** When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men,” 
At the time Cowper wrote, he added : 


‘* Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again.” 


But after lying, a dangerous obstacle to navigation, for sixty years, the sappers 
and miners took her in hand, and blew her to pieces, “ partly for the purpose of 
furnishing the curious with snuff-boxes,” and partly, no doubt, because she was 
an obstruction. Before us was the isle which— 

‘* Of all the southern isles doth hold the highest place ;’”” 
and which every turn of the paddles was making more distinct. It was some- 








where here, “at a place called Ride,” on Thursday, July 11th, 1754, in a gale, 
that Henry Fielding—on his way to Lisbon—came to anchor. Persuaded by his 
wife to go ashore, “ he approved the notion much ;” but how to get thither was 
the question. ‘The sea,” he tells us, “‘ strange-as it may appear, did not extend 
to the shore; but between the sea and the shore, at low-water, there was an 
impassable gulf of mud and sand, which can neither be traversed by walking 
nor swimming.” Our poor author, however, at last got hoisted into a small boat; | 
and “ being rowed pretty near, was taken up by two sailors, who waded with | 
him through the mud, and placed him on a chair on the land!” Now, the | 
landing is easily effected; a pier runs out into the sea for nearly half a mile; | 
and the most afflicted invalid will experience little inconvenience. | 

I have read somewhere that the Isle of Wight was not an early convert to | 
Christianity, and that, although in the fourteenth century it was under the 
immediate supervision of a dean, and had a suffragan bishop conferred on it by | 
William of Wykeham, there is much reason to doubt whether it has even yet | 
been completely converted. But if the assertion is meant as a reproach, I must | 
avow that, as far as my experience goes, the insinuation isa libel. I met with | 
uniform kindness from first to last. The very moment I landed at Ryde the | 
inhabitants expressed their readiness to serveme. Some offered me Bath-chairs, | 
others cabs, and two of them took considerable pains to persuade me to go on 
with them, then and there, in a coach-and-four to Newport; and at every step 
I had indications of their Christian charity, for in the window of almost all houses | 
I passed, the proprietors notified their readiness to afford accommodation to | 
visitors. It appeared, too, this was not a mere show of hospitality on their part, | 
but that they were sincerely desirous to entertain people. And each house seemed | 
to offer greater inducements than the last I noticed. In one they were prepared 
simply to lodge you: the next door had the additional advantage to offer in a 
“sea view ;” two or three steps brought me to one with “a good sea view,” and 
many in the street boasted of having “ an excellent sea view.” But it was past 
six o'clock, and the view I most desired just then was a well-laid table ; so, with 
little trouble, I found my way to the York Hotel, and ordered something to eat. 

Ryde, from its size, its proximity to the mainland, its very many conveniences, 
is at once a suitable residence for those who wish to spend some weeks on the 
island, and an admirable starting-point whence to investigate the several districts | 
in succession. But the tourist who has bathed in its waters, taken a turn on its 
pier and esplanade, and paid a visit to its Catholic chapel in the upper and older 
portion of the town, may leave without fear of having missed any of its attrac- 
tions. I slept at the York Hotel, and, next morning—having breakfasted, and 
discharged the very moderate bill that was presented to me (six shillings only, for 
attendance, bed, breakfast, and tea with cold meat, lobster, prawns, &c.)—I left 
afoot, intending to reach Ventnor, a distance of twelve miles, the same night. A 
pleasant walk of four miles brought me to Brading—the Kyng’s Towne of Bra- 
dynge—which in times past was a place of no little importance; but its glory 
has long since departed, and now all interest is centred in the remembrance of 
its past position, and in its church—an ancient building lichened over with many 
colours. It contains some interesting monuments, among which I noticed a very fine 
incised slab commemorative of a Constable of Porchester Castle, who died in 14 tl, 
and two curious altar tombs, one bearing the inscription :—* J H U, have merci 
on Wylyam Howlys Sowl. Amen. mcccccxx. Helizabeth hys Wyf.’ The venc- 
rable edifice has many pleasant associations, not the least interesting of them 
being the fact that for eight years it was the stene of the ministerial labours of 
Legh Richmond, known to fame as the author of the “The Dairyman’s Daughter” 
and the “ Young Cottager.” In the churchyard, near the east window, is the 
grave of “ Little Jane ;” and not far off from it is the tombstone containing the 
————. Forgive, blest shade,” &c., which the music of Dr. Callcott has made 
amous, 


9) 


Brading possessed a member of Parliament till the constituency became too 
poor to maintain him at fourpence a day, when they petitioned, and were relieved 
from the honour and burden of being represented. The town, however, still | 
boasts of “ two bailiffs, two justices, two constables, and a hayward ;” and it was 
with considerable apprehension I walked along the straggling street that con- 
stitutes the quaint old town; for, on a half-timbered, tumbledown building which 
stood near the church, and which, I learned, was the Town Hall, I had seen a 








notice from these authorities, warning all vagrants they would be severely dealt 


| which had evidently been at the breast. 


| Shanklin, two miles further, where I intended to dine. 


| landscape. 


| proached, and, pointing to the sun, said,—‘Is that for rain, master? 


terrace by the seashore—I entered the wild and lone district known as the 





with—(and was not I a vagrant to all intents and purposes ?); stocks, also, fixed 
in the open brick arcade immediately underneath, lent the weight of their pre- 
sence to the warning; and somewhere close by, a brass gun, I was informed, is 


| preserved for cases of emergency—a “ Pese” of ordnance, “made by.Johmand 


Robert Owine, brethren, in 1549.” But I suffered no molestation; walked 
leisurely on (leaving on my left Brading Harbour, Yaverland, and Bembridge Down, 
which reaches an elevation of 355 feet), crossed the little river Yar, and entered 
Sandown. Unlike Brading, Sandown is a creation of yesterday. Fifty years ago 
the site was a wild common ; but now it is occupied by a thriving town, yearly 
extending its dimensions. In the way of scenery, it has nothing to recommend 
it; but it has other advantages. Its position along the edge of the cliff in a fine 


| bay, the ease with which it is approached from the sea, its hard and extensive 


sands, its facilities for boating and bathing, its comfortable hotels,—all tend to 
make a popular resort of a place which, sixteen or seventeen years since, was 
“a cluster of fishermen’s cottages, a small roadside inn, and about half a dozen 
humble houses.” 

Somewhere here it was that John Wilkes, of North Briton notoriety, built him- 
self a cottage, and amused himself in his old age by laying out grounds and erect- 
ing summer-houses. The house, with its pavilions of floorcloth, its grounds and 
its monument, set up to the memory of Churchill, has lately been demolished, 
and not a trace remains of the noted villa that first made the place famous. 

The public buildings of Sandown are a church, a barrack, and a fort. Tho 
church and barracks may be passed over without loss, but the fort, built by Lord 
Conway, Governor of the Island in the reign of Charles I., is worthy of a visit. 
It is quadrangular, has a bastion at every angle, and is surrounded by a fosse. 
It was erected in lieu of a blockhouse which Henry VIII. had built, but which, 
however formidable to an enemy, proved of little avail against the hungry 
waves which now for a hundred and fifty years have played over the site it 
occupied. Three months previous to my visit a terrible tragedy had been enacted 
within its walls: Whitworth, the master-gunner, murdering his wife and his six 
children. As I was leaving I came upon a knot of men and women collected 
round a soldier, who was reading from a newspaper what they appeared to be 
intensely interested in. I joined the party, and found it was an account of Whit- 
worth’s trial, which had come off the day before at Winchester. The man read 
thus,—‘“‘ On the 17th of May Whitworth ran across the parade ground, threw 
himself at the feet of the Captain, and exclaimed,—‘ Sir, for God’s sake save me!’ 


| Opening the collar of his coat, he exhibited his throat, covered with blood, and 


said, ‘There is awful work down there. Pray come down.’ . . . . On the bed 
near the door was the body of Mrs. Whitworth, dressed, her neck so terribly 
gashed that the vertebra was plainly visible. Across the mother lay an infant 
On the bed near the window were 
two girls; at the head of it a little boy—all dead! Pillows had been used to 
stifle the cries of the victims.” 

“The villain! I hope they will hang him,” exclaimed a woman who had a child 
in her arms, and who seemed terribly excited. 

The soldier went on with the account of the trial. ‘ The prisoner, when placed 


_ at the bar, stared wildly about him, muttering some incoherent sentences. The 
| jury found ‘ that the prisoner was unable to plead,’ and his lordship directed the 


usual order to be made.” 

Leaving Sandown, I continued my journey along the edge of the cliffs to 
When about half-way, 
a curious change appeared to take place in the appearance of everything. 
There was a strangeness about the light, and a blueish mist hung over the 
Then I recollected there was an eclipse of the sun. Taking out 
the glass of my watch, I smoked it with a “ vesta,” threw myself on the heath, 
and thus had a good view of the phenomenon. Whilst 1 was replacing the 
glass, a shepherd, who for some time had been watching my movements, ap- 
*” Tex. 
plained to him that it was an eclipse. 

“ Why, sir,” he remarked, evidently re-assured, “we had, as you know, a wet 
St. Swithin, and I was afeared it was the sun a drawing up water.” 

Shanklin, nestling amidst trees in a little valley 300 feet above the sea, is a 
beautiful village, and one would willingly linger long among its charming nooks. 
I spent two hours and a half in strolling about the place ; examined some pic- 
turesque thatched cottages, garnished with geraniums, myrtles, verbenas, and 
roses; lounged on the cliff, which commands views of surpassing loveliness ; 
visited the church, that peeps out from groups of elm-trees; and, when I had 
ordered dinner at Daish’s Hotel, descended to the shore, which is said to be a 
good collecting-ground for seaweeds and zoophytes. I was, however, much dis- 
appointed: the weed was of a very inferior description, and the sea anemones were 
evidently the canaille of their order—not to be compared with those to be found 
at Tenby or on the Devonshire coast. After I had eaten my dinner, for which | 
paid 3s., I found my way to the “ Chine,” which is the principal object of attrac- 
Here, too, | was much disappointed, having read 


, 


tion the place possesses. 
descriptions, and seen sketches of it, that would lead one to suppose it was one 
of Nature’s greatest wonders. The little glen, however, with its tiny stream, 
nourishing the shrubs and underwood that clothe the sides, is pretty ; and those 
who are not led to expect too much, will doubtless be much pleased with their 
visit. After a thorough inspection of the Chine, I struck off through a secluded 
pathway which leads along the edge of the cliffs, and, having traversed a tract 
rising at first in gentle undulations, but gradually becoming wilder and more 
precipitous, soon reached Luccombe, one of the most striking scenes | ever wit- 
nessed, and one which the tourist having once seen, will not easily forget. 


Hence, indeed, all the way to Ventnor, the path leads through some of the most 


beautiful scenery in the island. Immediately upon leaving Luccombe, with its 
precipitous chasm, its common covered with tufts of trees and tangled brakes of 


fern and briar, and its picturesque group of fishermen’s huts perched on a rocky 
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Land-slip—a chaos of huge rocks, which have fallen from the precipitous cliffs 
above, and which Nature has since clethed with luxuriant vegetation. 

Having threaded my way through the immense masses which everywhere 
around strewed the ground, I emerged upon the high-road at the old church at 
Bonchareh. It is a venerable Norman edifice, which, for solitude, beauty, and 
picturesqte effect can scarcely be surpassed. In the quiet churchyard a plain 
tombstone, recording his name, age, and time of death, indicates the resting- 
place of John Sterling; and at no great distance lies William Adams, author 
of the “Shadow of the Cross.” The appearance of Bonchurch itself is inex- 
pressibly grand, and one can readily agree with Sterling’s opinion, that the 
houses are “ such as a poet would imagine and a painter design :’’ like a fine pic- 
ture, the more one becomes acquainted with it the more its beauties show them- 
selves. As it is scarcely a mile from Ventnor—of which place, indeed, it may 
be called a suburb—I resolved to return in the morning, to enjoy its charms at 
my leisure. Taking what is termed the Madeira road, I soon reached Ventnor, 
and “ pitched my tent”’ at the Esplanade Hotel, on the beach. 


Reviews | of Rooks. 


INTERNATIONAL DRAMATIC RIGHTS.* 


Ix 1851 a treaty was entered into between France and England, for the 
mutual protection of the rights of dramatic authors. It contained a proviso 
that the protection stipulated for on both sides was not intended to prohibit 
‘fair imitations, or adaptations of dramatic works to the stage, in England 
and France respectively, but only piratical translations.” This treaty 
obtained the force of law in England in the usual manner, by-having its 
provisions embodied in an Act of Parliament. 

The joint mona to the treaty believed that, without interfering with the 
legitimate liberty of the stage, they had effectually secured the rights of 
dramatic authors. They were mistaken. The treaty turned out to be no 
protection at all. The evasion of the stage right was found to be as easy 
under the treaty as open larceny had been before. Piracy, indeed, has shown 
even a bolder front, and executed more dexterous deeds of rapine under the 
national flag, since 1851, than at any former period. 

The uninitiated reader will naturally ask—-What is the cause of this strange 








state of things Simply the proviso, excepting “fair imitations or adapta- | 


tions” from the operation of the treaty. Who is todecide what is a fair 
imitation or adaptation ? Who is to draw the line beyond which the imitator 
or adaptor must not trespass? It is clear that no general rule can be laid 
down, and that each case must be decided on its own merits, so that the 
treaty, which was intended to put a stop to a wrong, merely opens a wide 
door to litigation. Hence the rights of dramatists are daily violated with 
impunity, because the law is vague, and the redress is costly and doubtful. 

{r. Charles Reade takes up the subject in the volume before us, but 
unfortunately he treats it throughout in a tone of rampant fury that is 
exceedingly likely, if the book have any effect whatever, to warn off the 
public from looking into the question. People do not like to be dragged 
through personal broils and intemperate controversies on an inquiry which 
could be disposed of much more satisfactorily in halfa page of calm reasoning ; 
and they are apt, moreover, to suspect the equity of a cause which is defended 
with loud bluster and reckless assertion. Both elements abound in this 
book. Such epithets as “liar,” “ thief,” “swindler,” are scattered about in 
alarming profusion ; and sundry statements are made which, we fear, Mr. 
Reade would be much perplexed to substantiate. Belonging to the latter 
class is what he says about the proviso, which lies at the root of the whole 
matter. After telling us that in 1851 the “ chief nations of Europe” agreed 
to an “International Copyright Act,” which we are ashamed to say we never 
heard of before, he turns to the treaty between France and England, describes 
it as “ too noble not to be furtively resisted by some creeping thing or other,” 
and then goes on to show how it was vitiated in the execution. 


“ Here we see (in the principle of international copyright | the mind of the two 
legislatures. But presently was smuggled in a proviso that shines forth both in 
its wording and morality, the product of a distinct mind, and an English mind, 
and a theatrical conscience, instead of a legislative one.”’ 





| 





The main of the book is to relate a narrative of which Mr. Reade 
is himself the hero, and which, with innumerable episodes, and whole chapters 
of wandering reflections, mixed up with fierce abuse of “ gods, men, and 
columns,” is made to fill the entire volume. The actual substance may be 
= into a very short compass. When the treaty came into operation, 

{r. Reade thought he ought to buy the goods to which he had previously 
helped himself without payment ; and he accordingly entered into a contract 
with the authors of a French play for their English rights, declaring, in a 
public advertisement, his intention to restrain any other version of the said 
play by an injunction in Chancery. Notwithstanding this warning, the 
managers of the Strand Theatre announced a version of their own ; in conse- 
quence of which, Mr. Reade served them with a formal notice, threatening 
proceedings in Chancery, if they persevered. Not a bit frightened, the 
managers did persevere ; whereupon Mr. Reade, doubtful of the issue, and 
somewhat alarmed at the costs in prospect, abandoned the injunction. The 
managers now took the case into their own hands, and sued Mr. Reade in 
the Court of Exchequer for injuring their property, by declaring that they 
had no legal right in a piece which, they maintained, was “a fair imitation 
and adaptation” under the treaty. They laid their damages at £500. 
Regarding this proceeding with contempt, Mr. Reade, for the purpose of 
getting a judicial interpretation of the law, sued the managers for a nominal 
sum—in the County Court! It being obvious that important questions must 
arise in such a case, which it would be preposterous to submit to the adjudi- 
cation of a County Court judge, especially as it was the first case under the 
new law, the managers removed the cause to a higher tribunal by a writ of 
certiorari. Mr. Reade again declined to follow 7 his own motion. The 
managers, however, persevered in their action for damages ; and the result 
was a nonsuit, with a reference to arbitration, proposed by the plaintiffs, for 
the purpose of determining, by comparison with the original, whether theirs 
was a fair imitation or not, and if the former, what damage, if any, they 
had sustained. The catastrophe is involved in profound darkness. “ This 
arrangement,” says Mr. Reade, “ was consented to, but not by me. It was 
ridiculously unfair to me, and I protested against it in court, and never con- 
sented to it, and never would have consented to it.” Then who did consent 
to it? For it is clear that the arrangement was considered valid, since 
Mr. Reade tells us that the arbitration hung over their heads for three 
months, when one fine day he was told it was all over. But he does not 
inform us how it was over. In this new and mysterious phase of the affair, 
the plaintiffs applied for a new trial, and were refused. The nonsuit, con- 
sequently, stood; but out of £270 costs incurred, Mr. Reade recovered 
on £60. The story is told in so explosive a style, and amidst so many 
interruptions, that we follow the thread of facts with difficulty ; but one 
thing is clear, that the case was conducted, from first to last, in a very 
extraordinary manner. 

Mr. Reade, then, has written this book to let the public know how much 
money, and time, and perfectly useless anxiety, he expended to obtain redress 
for a wrong under a law which he knew beforehand afforded him none. He 
insists upon sacrificing his cash and his convenience to a phantom ; and at the 
moment when he was declining to risk the Chancery suit which he had him- 
self invoked with the managers of the little Strand Theatre, he depicts 
himself as a martyr in the public cause. The passage is grand :— 

“In a nation of twenty millions I was alone. I felt like a solitary camel, 


thirsting in Zahara for a drop of water: there are times when one drop of 
sympathy is as precious, and comes not to the parched heart.” 


He is so impressed with the villany of the treaty, that he offers a wager, in 
large type, of seventy guineas to forty, that neither Belgium nor America 
ever acted so dishonestly in treating, or refusing to treat, about copyright, as 
Great Britain. 

*T, Charles Reade, of 6 Bolton Row, Mayfair, Lendon, do, by these presents, 
offer a bet to the first comer of whatever nation. I bet him, or her, seventy 
guineas to forty guineas, that he, or she, does not, to the satisfaction of able 


' umpires, to be by us approved, succeed in proving,” &c. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
; 
| 
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We will not stop to ask what is meant by shining forth as the product of | 


a distinct mind ; but we must beg the reader’s attention to the assertion that 
the proviso was smuggled into the treaty by an Englishman. Mr. Reade, 
who clamours so loudly for truth and justice, does not hesitate to make this 
broad assertion in the face of evidence in his own book, which proves, if any 
proof were necessary, that it is absolutely untrue. The assertion, neverthe- 
less, that the treaty was surreptitiously diverted from its avowed purpose to 
subserve a fraud, favourable to the interests of that most contemptible of all 
the hangers-on upon the skirts of our drama, will go into France on the 
authority of Mr. Charles Reade, and, possibly, be accepted and diffused by 


“There,” he exclaims, “that is the way to get at the truth in England. 
The country is chock full of fellows who will risk their souls on a lie, but 
wont risk a £5-note on one.” But if the fellows wont take up the wager, 
how can the wager be the best way to get at the truth? If it fall stillborn, 
it will get at nothing. 

With the best intentions, the book will do more harm than good. It 
attacks the wrong so completely on the wrong side, that it will obstruct the 
remedy by occupying time with questions which are susceptible of a good 


_ defence in law. Besides, Mr. Reade is terribly inconsistent with himself. 


; 


| 


his friend M. Maquet, who having written to him “ Vous étes un vrai gen- | 
tleman,” would, probably, rather believe that the whole treaty was forged | 


than that Mr. Reade could be capable of making such a statement, without a 
tuttle of foundation. And yet this statement has not a tittle of foundation to 
rest upon. Apart from the obvious impossibility of “smuggling” a clause 
into a treaty which stands, word for word, alike in both languages—as 


authority, that the proviso was inserted in the treaty with the full concur- 
rence and sanction of the Dramatic Authors’ Society of France. If it has not 
answered its end, they are more to blame than anybody else. 

About the “ wording” of this proviso, Mr. Reade’s mind does not exhibit 
the distinctness he claims for the smuggler. At p. 6 he says that the words 
in the treaty are “fair imitations or adaptations ;” at p. 72, he quotes the 
very words of the treaty, “ fair imitations or adaptations ;” and at p. 75, he 
informs us, “Treaty says fair adaptations and imitations ; A@t says fair 
imitations and adaptations.” If there be juggling anywhere, it is assuredly 
here ; although it is not easy to see what object is to be advanced by it. 
Between or and and there is a gulf which no ingenuity of interpretation can 
bridge over. 





Charles Reade. 


* The Eighth Commandment, 


London: Tribner & Co. 


His morality, or justice, or by whatever other noble epithet he may call 
the sense of doing right, of which he seems to think he enjoys the monopoly, 


_ is really nothing more nor less than the naked right of law, a fact of which 


he is quite unconscious. He distinctly tells us that he considers himself 
justified in appropriating French plays that were written before 1851, simply 
because at that time there was no legal protection in existence. Yet he 
denounces the playwrights that dramatize his novels as thieves, and swindlers, 
and what not. He surely ought to know that he is no more justified, 
morally, in appropriating French plays that were written before 1851, than 
they are in dramatizing his ween 9 and that the defence in both cases 15 


| exactly the same—the right to do that which is not prohibited by law. Now, 





instead of calling people rogues and robbers, would it not be wiser & 


4 , | endeavour to get the law altered ? 
Mr. Reade impradently shows,—we may state, upon the best possible | ~ 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} 


Has Mr. Reade attempted to effect a reform in this direction? We cannot 
gather any symptoms of it from his book. He limits himself to the denuncia- 
tion of the “ thievery,” and, strange to say, suffers the greatest thieves 
escape scot-free. Why does he confine his indignation to such small fry 4 
Messrs. Barnett and Johnstone, when he has only to look over the play-bills 
for the last seven or eight years for examples of tenfold more glaring delin- 
quency? Even in the vocation he has chosen, he does not exhibit the right 
sort of virtue. The cases he selects for exposure are exclusively his own. 

But Mr. Reade is in error in supposing, as he evidently does, that he 1s the 
only person in this kingdom who has taken any practical interest i the 
question of international stage-rights. It was discussed before the Dramati¢ 
Section at the Congress of Brussels, and good reasons were assigned by the 
French dramatists themselves why no step should be taken at present with 
respect to the terms of the treaty. If that be their opinion, who are the rea 
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sufferers, we are hardly justified, on this side of the Channel, in urging the 


matter to a premature and unsatisfactory.issue: at all events, whatever is 
proper to be done should be done by the joint action of both parties. 
Amongst the varieties which will be found in this volume, apart from the 
copyright problem, are some statements respecting the history and statistics 
of the stage, which will be new to most readers. Miss Swanborough will be 
delighted to learn that she cleared eight thousand pounds by the little Strand 
Theatre last year ; and future homeopathic managers will be cheered by an 
assurance of the gratifying fact that “large sums of money are made in 
small theatres.” The historical student will also acquire the following 
information: that, in the sixteenth century, France had a greater and more 
diffused drama than England ; that, when the theatres re-opened, in 1660, there 
were neither writers nor actors ; that no actor of repute who mete before the 
troubles spoke a line on the stage after them ; and that the English drama, in 
fact, did not revive till the kingdom was settled in 1689. “ What do I find 
now ?” asks Mr. Reade, that is, in the Augustan period between 1689 and 
1719 :—“ Dryden, Lee, Otway, Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Centlivre, Vanbrugh, Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Cibber, Addison, Rowe, Southern, Young, Steele.” It is just 
possible that, by pushing his inquiries a little farther, the student may discover 
that the sixteenth century, when our drama is represented to have been inferior 
to the French, was what we call the Elizabethan age; that when the theatres 
re-opened in 1660, there was an inundation of new writers, and amongst 
them the founders of English comedy; and that, of the performers who 
played before the troubles, there were at least eight prominent actors who 
layed under the Restoration—Hart, Clun, Mohun, Cartwright, Wintershal, 
bird, Shatterel, and Burt. Of the dramatists who are claimed by Mr. Reade 
for the period between 1689 and 1719, there are four who belong to the 
preceding period :—Dryden, who began to write for the stage three years 
after the Restoration, and may be said to have taken his leave of the theatre 
on the death of Charles II., having produced nothing in that way throughout 
the reign of James IL., and trying it again in 1690, out of sheer necessity ; 
Lee, who died in 1692, and brought out the whole of his pieces, with one ex- 
ception, before 1689 ; Mrs. Behn, who died in 1689, and, therefore, could 
not have produced anything after it ; and Otway, who died four years before. 
To these writers, who strictly belong to that age of revival which produced 
3uckingham’s “ Rehearsal,” and in which Mr. Reade tells us there were 
neither dramatists nor actors, a throng of other names might be added. The 
age was, in fact, remarkably prolific. We could reckon up fifty writers for 
the stage who flourished between 1660 and 1689. Take a few of them :— 
Cowley (who is as well entitled to a place for his single comedy as Addison 
for his “ Cato”), Etherege, Wycherly and Sedley, Shadwell, Crown and 
Ravenscroft, Killigrew, Bankes, Lacy, Mountfort, D’Urfey, Settle, Howard, 
Duke, Stapleton, Porter, Field, Habington, Pordage, Caryl, Duffet, Betterton, 
Rawlins,—all of whom, and a dozen more, had reputations in their day. 





FEMALE NOVELISTS* 


WE do not hold, with the grudging proverb, that woman’s sole business in 
this world is to stitch and pray. She has other duties and powers, for which 
she is specially adapted, and upon which society has set the seal of its 
admiration and respect. But we apprehend that the true sphere of her 
usefulness and influence lies in that domestic region which Nature seems to 
have indicated as her legitimate domain, and from which she cannot wander 
very far without risking the commission of grave mistakes. Her physical 
organization shuts her out of all those occupations that require muscular 
strength or continuous effort ; and one of the most difficult problems of our 
time is to find suitable employment for women. Her panel organization is 
no less fine and sensitive than her nervous system, and quite as little fit for 
severe toil as her hands. 

There are, of course, exceptions. But we are not speaking of exceptions ; 
and whenever we happen to meet one, we shall render it due pane 
Women work at lazy field-work in lazy climates, and sometimes do a great 
deal of that kind of slow drudgery which requires patience and endurance 
rather than thews and sinews ; and however well or ill they discharge such 
functions, the rest of the world is agreed in deploring that they should ever 
be put to them. In science and literature, the occupation is more varied, 
and, in some directions, less laborious. There are departments in which the 
weakest may find something to do in common with the strongest ; and it 
would be uncandid to deny that, in spite of disqualifications which would be 
insurmountable in our sex, women have occasionally won marked distinction 
as writers. But the cases are rare. 

We dismiss from considefation the Daciers, De Staels, and Wollstonecrofts, 
because in philosophy, politics, and criticism, no female writer has outlived 
the momentary surprise occasioned by her appearance in a character so 
unsuited to her constitution, education, habits, and opportunities ; and 
because, moreover, our present business is with women as producers of 
fiction, a province in which they might be expected to achieve the largest 
measure of success, 

Of all the forms of fiction, the drama demands the highest capacity ; and 
here the contributions of women are of an inferior order. Our English drama, 
rich in power of every kind, does not present a single play of solid preten- 
‘ions written by a woman. Vivacity, generally of a trivial kind, superficial 
treatment of feelings, passions, and motives, and an exuberance of truth over- 

ying a flimsy texture of plot, are the ordinary features of the original plays 
left to us by Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Centlivre, Mrs. Cowley, and Mrs. Inchbald. 
We find in none of them that combination of wit and character, skilful elimi- 
nation of incidents, and intimate knowledge of life, which shine with such 
steady lustre in the plays of Wycherley, Congreve, and Sheridan. The gold 
that lies thick and massive in’ the dialogue of the one, is opposed by the 
tinsel that glitters only while it is quite new in the dialogue of the other ; the 
Wit that contains a permanent element of truth, has its shallow reflection in 
the touch-and-go repartee that leaves nothing behind ; and instead of broad 
treatment and ingenuity of structure, we have slight and minute efforts, and 
a design kept so loosely together, that it usually breaks down in the end. 
Similar specialties may be traced in the novels of women. The most 
“uecessful female novelists are those who have drawn upon the topics that lay 
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closest at hand, and submitted them to the investigation of the microscope. 
There is no generalisation, or reasoning, of a practical kind in these works ; 
but they contain abundance of quiet and vivid surface observation, Seute 
guesses at profounder things, and heaps of conventional commonplaces whi 
men generally overlook, or are incapable of appreciating. A woman's novel 
of society, and a man’s, are essentially contrasted ; yet both, taken from 
opposite points of view, may be equally true for what they are. The contrast 
will probably consist, for the “sage! ary in the method of proceeding, rather 
than in the choice of materials. en and women figure in both in much the 
same situations ; the same procession of cross-purposes and explanations is 
carried out, and pretty much the same results are arrived at in the last 
chapter. But there is a generic difference in the manner of presenting the 
details, which are- massed in the one, and separated and wrought out with 
infinite distinctness in the other. The woman's nature receives impressions 
more numerously and rapidly than the man’s; she collects by a sort of 
intuition, the histories of lives out of faces ; she assimilates, in her own way, 
the most irreconcilable contradictions ; free from the restraints of logic, she 
leaps to impossible conclusions ; unconscious of danger, she rushes into 
a hundred perils ; absorbed by surrounding fugitive intluences, she neglects 
more important considerations ; and guided by feeling, rather than reflection, 
she trusts for her emotional passages, her great actions, and her pictures of 
human struggle, to sentiment rather than experience. When men write 
novels, they set about them on eg the reverse of these. We by no 
means consider that they are infallible in their craft. Incomparably the best 
novels that have ever been written are the work of men ; so, too, are some of 
the very worst. But a certain sense of responsibility, a certain largeness of 
design, and a tendency to think and reason—often, indeed, to the detriment 
of art,—is, more or less, with various degrees of success and failure, common 
to them all. 

The female novelist who keeps strictly to the region within which she 
acquires her knowledge may never produce a fiction of the highest order, but 
she will be in the right path to produce the best fiction of the class in which 
she is most likely to excel. The great secret is to draw from life, and not 
from books, or from fantastical dreams about what life ought to be. If this 
maxim be true, it reads a homily to all female novelists who undertake to 
reform the world by depicting scenes, and preaching at evils in our social 
condition, of which they must, in the nature of things, be ignorant. The 
true field for the writer of fiction is experience ; and as the range of a 
woman’s experience is limited by the primal conditions of her existence, 
there is no great difficulty in determining the point beyond which she cannot 
venture with safety or advantage. 

The novel before us yields a variety of examples of the ordinary 
errors and defects of female treatment to which we oo alluded ; and it 
affords curious and instructive evidence of the weakness of the female hand 
when it attempts something beyond its strength. The aim of the writer we 
have not been fortunate enough to discover ; but the story is easy enough of 
penetration, notwithstanding the mists and vapours hung over it by a clumsy 
mystery, which is kept up, without any reasonable pretence, to the end. The 
heroine is a young lady, who goes down into the country, apparently on foot, 
to take charge of the household of a half-crazed old parson, who has been 
afflicted for many years past by one of the most desperate Amazons that ever 
held possession of an alin gentleman’s kitchen against his will. We will 
not say that this character is an impossibility ; but it is highly improbable 
that any respectable house, from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, would suffer 
such a beldame to remain in it fora week. Her exploits are tremendous. 
She exercises a demoniacal despotism over the Abs establishment ; half 
starves her master, which is against her own interest, and therefore incredible ; 
keeps him in constant alarm, and consolidates her power over him by menac- 
ing him with exposure in a matter in which he is perfectly innocent ; plunges 
him into debts, running over an idefinite period, with his tradespeople, by 
putting the money for the payment of their bills into her own pocket—as if 
such a course could go on without detection ; and appropriates in the same 
way even the wages of the gardener, who for four or five years receives neither 
wages nor clothes, and, stranger still, never asks for them. 

The young woman who comes from London to supersede this terrible 
functionary, is, in reality, a lady in disguise, who had formerly been a pupil 
of the crazy parson, and who now, under the sanction of one of his friends, 
has resolved to devote herself to his emancipation from the thraldom under 
which he is suffering. His friend, to be sure, might have hit upon a shorter 
and more effectual way to get rid of the incubus ; but where would the novel 
be! There are three volumes to be filled, and in order to make business for 
them, the improbable scheme is devised of employing a young lady in 
disguise, to do, through a long term of experiments and expedients, what 
could have been done at once much better by a policeman. The cool way in 
which the young lady enters the house, which she has never seen before, and 
takes possession of the principal apartments, confronts the virago, and, 
finding she will do nothing for her, helps herself, and, after dining comfort- 
ably, takes out her work, as if she had lived in the place all her life, then 
procures her own tea, and is finally comforted with a “ decanter of wine and 
one of the quarterlies,” is intended to indicate firmness and self-possession, 
and what ladies cail “character ;” but, to use the mildest term, it is simply an 
absurdity. 

The story turns on this pivot. Miss Eliot, the young housekeeper, 
perceives there is a mystery, and is determined to find out what it is: by 
degrees she subjugates, not only the demon of the kitchen, whom she 
turns out at last, but the entire neighbourhood. Everbody looks upon her as 
a miracle of sense and benevolence. The parson has a faint glimmering that 
she is his former pupil, and falls in love with her, and in his stupid dotage 
asks her to marry him, to which demand she shocks the sensitive reader by 
giving an instantaneous assent. It will hardly be believed that this demented 
old clergyman boasts of a choice library, including some “delicious little Elzevir 
duodecimos, clad in vellum or quaintly gilded calf ;” that his favourite reading 
is the “ Elzetir edition of Cicero’s works ;” that he composes and preaches his 
own sermons ; and that he studies “ good delivery ” out of Sheridan’s “ Art of 
Reading.” The sequel of the drivelling love-making is a relief, although it 
revolts all sense of likelihood. The young lady does not love the parson after 


| all, but an enginewright, whose acquaintance she has recently made; the 


arson, who had previously acted very ignobly in the matter, gives her up; 
’ P, d a y ’ 


_ so she marries the enginewright, and becomes the mother of a blooming family. 
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Throughout the whole of this work there is an affectation of popular senti- 
ment, and a rage after artistic effects that jar sadly upon the jaded 
nerves of a reader who desires to know what it is really all about, From 
first to last, nothing is done without a bit of mystery. If a boy arrives 
from the village with a pot of cream, he must peer through the bushes, to 
excite suspicion, or his shadow must be seen falling somewhere in a queer 
angle of the shrubbery, before he comes up the walk to the house. These 
incessant false surprises destroy your interest in the principal dramatic 
resources upon which the author relies ; and she cries “ wolf” so often, for 
nothing, that when the real wolf comes, we are utterly indifferent to it. 
Amongst the agencies employed to bring about results, listening, by accident 
or design, is the most frequent, a device which argues as much barrenness of 
invention in the writer as meanness in the characters that resort to it. The 

ttiness of the details by which the most insignificant actions are expanded 
into elaborate descriptions, would betray the hand of a woman, even if there 
were no other proofs of the sex of the author. Nearly a page, for example, is 
occupied in relating how a lady took off her bonnet and washed her hands. 

Another vice is that of showing off a little literary finery in the way of 
specification of particulars,—always superfluous, and sometimes out of place. 
When Miss Eliot visits for the first time the house of the enginewright, she 
finds the parlour encumbered with heaps of books, not in shelves, but on the 
sofa and the chairs. The mere observation of that fact ought to be enough, 
especially as she could not at a glance ascertain-any more. But the oppor- 
tunity for display is not to be lost, and, accordingly, we have a learned 
account of this chaotic library. 

“The finest and most recondite works on mathematics were here. Mechanics, 
and its kindred subjects, were fully illustrated. Anatomy, physiology, geology, 
chemistry, and agriculture, could show books high in quality and great in cost. 
Then there were books of essays, histories, and works on political economy. 
There was nothing that might be called light literature, and metaphysical books 
were fow in number; but it was evident that Mr. Wenlock read French well. 
The works of Bichat, Cabanis, and other illustrious French physiologists, were 
there, in the original, as well as those of La Place, Quetelet, and others of 
mathematicians, and statists, &c.”’ 


It does not seem to have occurred to the author, while she was bringing 
her cataloguing artillery to bear upon this passage, that she was doing 
anything outrageously ridiculous. 

But this is nothing to the scraps of sentiment and philosophy that vary the 
narrative in sundry places. Here is a speculation upon character, suggested 
by the portrait of a “ mere schoolgirl of from ten to twelve years old.” 


“ She was one, you would think, who would grow up to be a thoughtful, truthfal 
and if educated, an intellectual woman, with much simplicity of character, much 
firmness, much power of penetrating the causes of human motive and action. It 
was a face in which, at maturity, there might be little of that sort of beauty 
which doll-makers, mantua-makers, or wig-makers prize, or which sentimental 
painters depict in sickly pictures ; but most expressive of that fond, old-fashioned 
tenderness which heals such wounds, which dries such tears, which winds itself 
so thoroughly about the hearts of men, and which sheds and lends its light wher- 
ever the blessing of its presence falls.” 


The oon that discerns all these wonderful things in the portrait of 
a schoolgirl is peculiar to novels of this stamp, in which new significations are 
given to such terms as intellect, motive, &. We venture to suggest that 
the words we have marked in italics would be more appropriate in the private 
correspondence of the said schoolgirl than in the pages of our fair novelist. 

As a specimen of ethics, take the following axiom :— 

“There is in moral justice, and in acts of kindness sprung therefrom, an eternal 
principle, which, as the effect of a cause, has enough invariability to constitute it 
a law.” 


What do you think of that, Master Brook ? 








THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE.* 
[ConctupinG ARTICLE. ] 


In a former article we pointed out some of the “happy restorations that 
strike at once, requiring few words to prove them right,” by which 
Mr. Staunton has succeeded in conferring distinction upon this edition of 
Shakspeare. It is evident that the editor has passed through a long course 
of preparation for the task he has so far completed. In preparing the 
monthly numbers for the press, however, he probably had not always suf- 
ficient time adequately to weigh some of the suggestions that occasionolly 
occurred to him, and in such a work the temptations to amend arise 80 
frequently, that many propositions are likely to be hopefully put forth, that 
rigid criticism will not approve. “An oblique passage, a slight misappre- 
hension of a phrase, a casual inattention to the parts connected, is sufficient 
to make the conjectural critic not only fail, but fail ridiculously.” The pro- 
posals in Mr. Staunton’s notes are in fact very numerous ; and it would be 
strange indeed if after inquiry did not induce him to resign, without much 
regret, many even of those in which he had confidence. 
therefore, that we shall have his goodwill in stating objections to a few of the 
proposed emendations to which he attaches considerable importance. To 
them and to others equally assailable, which, as we cannot discuss them, we 
will not mention, he will no doubt give needful reconsideration. 

Enobarbus, excusing to Cleopatra her flight from the great battle of Actium, 
says (Antony and Cleopatra, ili., 13),— 

** What though you fled 

From that great face of war, whose several ranges 

Frighted each other? Why should he follow ?” 
Mr. Staunton thinks “ranges” here inexplicable, and regards the word as a 
war frightenin *h other, appears a rather iz or ; imag ‘, . 
be any doubt that “ranges” : another word ae ce ee 
“ battles,” or the divisions of forces, which are or may be ranged opposite 
each other! And is there not great propriety in Enobarbus describing “ that 
great face of war” as terrifying to both parties, when there was “half to half 

” 4 ” . ‘yr 
the world opposed”? “ Fore achievement,” again (King Henry V., iii., 5), is 
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a very specious, but we fear a very questionable reading. The Constable of. 
France would bring his scornful qeeeiation of Henry's followers to a weak 
conclusion by predicting that the English king, at sight of the great 


French army, would offer ransom before capture. There is more foree in the 
declaration of the text as it stands, that the sum of Harry’s. grand achieve-. 
ments would be the offer of redemption-money :— 
** For I am sure when he shall see our army, 

He'll drop his heart into the sink of fear, 

And, for achievement, offer us his ransom.” 
Diana’s perplexing treatise on oaths (All’s Well that Ends Well, iv., 2), 
that Mr. Staunton proposes to distribute in parts to Diana and Bert is 
too long for quotation. It is difficult to believe that the portion thus 
assigned to Bertram could be spoken by him on such an occasion. He had 
just appealed to his oaths as a proof of the reality of his loxe. Would he at 
such a moment doubtingly inquire of Diana, 


** If I should swear by Jove’s great attributes, 

I lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths 

When I did love you ill?’ 
It is not for us to explain this puzzle, on which, however, we have bestowed 
some study ; but we may remind Mr. Staunton that it is in Shakspeare’s 
manner, at times, to put in the mouths of his heroines involved reasoning 
like that of Constance’s in “ King John” (ii., 1)—the famous plague-passage ; 
and we feel assured that as he has so happily cleared up the mysteries of 
Constance’s speech, he will, at some future time, effect a similar elucidation 
of Diana’s, with the like desirable preservation of the authentic text. (See 
Addenda, p. lxvi.) 

The notes contain a host of minor proposed emendations—most of them 
ingenious, and all deserving of careful consideration. Many, no doubt, 
would have been elevated to the text, if the editor had been guided by the 
theory of interchangable misprints of such words as “not” and “ but,”—a 
justification of alterations that, of late, has been too much favoured. It 
would be easy to show that frequently much hazard would have attended 
simplification by substitutions on this principle ; as in Pandulph’s speech 
(King John, iii, 1), where a superficial consistency, as Mr. Staunton 
explains, might be obtained, though at the expense, in our opinion, of a less 
easily found, but more apposite signification. 

There is, perhaps, nothing in these volumes that so much attests the care 
with which this edition has been edited as the minute regard that has been 
given to punctuation. Errors and difficulties arrest the attention : it requires 
unrelaxing study to perceive niceties of thought in the displacement of a 
punctuation that has always passed without suspicion. Compare the old 
“unseen, inquisitive :” (Comedy of Errors, i, 2) with the new “unseen 
inquisitive !” of Mr. Staunton’s; “Alive! in triumph!” (Romeo and 
Juliet, iii, 1) with “ Alive in triumph!” “Thou art thyself though, not a 
Montague” (ii., 2), with the restored*punctuation, “ Thou art thyself, though 
not a Montague.” “The point envenom’d too !” (Hamlet, v. 2), with “The 
point—envenom’d too!” “But thought’s the slave of life, and life time's 
fool” (1 Henry the Fourth, v. 4), with, “ But thought’s the slave of life, 
and life, Time’s fool.” Besides the point and spirit which are thus recovered, 
the new punctuation gives an entirely different reading to several passages 
that have hitherto been misunderstood. The old way of printing 


** Leontes leaving 
The effects of his fond jealousies, so grieving,” &e. 
(Winters’ Tale, iv., chorus), 
appears sufficiently absurd, now that we are furnished with the proper 
arrangement : 
** Leontes leaving,— 
The effects of his fond jealousies so grieving, 
That he shuts up himself ;—’’. 
This very evident correction is fortified by a quotation from Greene’s original 
novel. We can join in Mr. Staunton’s astonishment, that having such a 
guide, no previous editor has made the discovery. 

The words and phrases, of which Mr. Staunton has been the first to 
explain the real significance, greatly exceed our power of enumerating. 
“Watch,” to tame, Sore | Wives, v., 5); “Still music” (As You Like 
It, v., 4); “Lither” (1 Henry the Sixth, iv., 7; and Addenda, p. lxvii) 
may be cited as examples. Does the old pe “as much to say as” 
(Twelfth Night, i, 5), which is shown to be equivalent to the modern 
construction “as much ds to say as,” afford a key to the meaning of a 
couplet in “ Measure for Measure” (iii. 2), which Mr. Staunton has endea- 
voured to amend, by converting “as” in the second line into or? The Duke 
had just witnessed the unblushing profligacy of Pompey, and heard extolled 
the sanctity of Angelo, which he knew to be hypocritical. Suppose, as in 
the previous case, an unexpressed “as,” which we place in brackets, is to be 
understood :— 

‘© That we were all as some would seem to be, 
{ As] free from our faults, as faults from seeming free!” 





We do not doubt, | 


The Duke's exclamation, prompted by what he had seen and heard, would be 
| in effect,—That we were all as Angelo seems, as free from faults as Pompey 
| is from pretence to virtue! Mr. Staunton’s unwearied research has supplied 
| us with examples that explain “ Her sweet perfection” (Twelfth Night, i., 1), 
| —supposing that “perfections” of the folio 1623 should be amended into 
| “ perfection,” as was previously suggested, though without perception of the 
| meaning that the illustrations now given substantiate,—‘ Atalanta’s better 
| part,” in “As You Like It” (iii, 2; see vol. ii, p. 703), and many similar 
_ obseurities. We now know also what is meant by “ Through the window- 
| bars” (Timon of Athens, iv. 3) ; “ The tribulation of Tower-hill” (Henry the 
| Eighth, v., 3); and “The unfathered heirs of Prince Humphrey” (2 Henry 
the Fourth, iv., 4). 
The confirmation of a passage that has been suspected or disputed 
scarcely less important, gives perhaps more unqualified satisfaction than the 
| discovery of a new reading that commands universal assent ; and by a student 
_ of Shakspeare, whatever narrows the: ground of controversy on his writing’, 
must always be welcomed as a boon. Mr. Staunton has, by explication oF 
illustration, set at rest all dispute on the fallaciousness of a long list ° 
' alterations that have recently been elevated into exaggerated importance by 
the assumed authority of the Perkins folio and the “old emendators’” cor, 
roborations. Conspicuous in the number are the well-known “ point of wat 
(2 Henry the Fourth, iv., 1), and one in “ Winter's Tale” (v. 3), which, 12 
justice to the editor, we mention in his own words. The extract 
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favourably exhibits Mr. Staunton not merely as a verbal critic, but as capable 
of detecting the nicest turns of thought, and of appreciating the highest 
artistic excellences in dramatic poetry :— 
«* Let be! let be ! 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already— 
What was hethat did make it >—’’, 

To a reader of taste and sensibility, the art by which the emotions of 
Leontes are developed in this situation, from the moment when, with an 
apparent — of disappointment, he first beholds the ‘so much wrinkled ” 
statue, and gradually becomes impressed, amazed, enthralled, till at length, 
borne along by a wild tumultuous throng of indefinable sensations, he reaches 
that grand climax where in delirious rapture he clasps the figure to his 
bosom, and faintly murmurs,— 

«* O, she’s warm!” 

—must appear consummate. Mr. Collier and his annotator, however, are 
not satisfied. To them the eloquent abruption,— 
but that, methinks, already— 

What was he that did make it ?” 
—is but a blot, and so, to add “to the force and clearness of the speech of 
Leontes,” they stem the torrent of his passion in mid-stream, and make him 
drivel out :— 





** Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
I am but dead, stone looking upon stone.” 

Can‘ anything be viler? Conceive Leontes whimpering of himself as 
“dead,” just when the thick pulsation of his heart could have been heard, and 
speaking of the statue as a “stone,” at the very moment when to his 
imagination it was flesh and blood! Was it thus Shakspeare wrought? 
The insertion of such a line, in such a place, is absolutely monstrous. The 
annotator assumes Leontes to mean,—“ I should desire to die, only that I am 

‘already dead, or holding converse with the dead ;” whereas, in fact, the ex- 
pression, “‘ Would I were dead,” &c., is neither more nor less than an impre- 
cation equivalent to “ Would I may die,” &c. ; and the king’s real meaning 
in reference to Paulina’s remark, that he will think anon it moves, is, “‘ May 
I die, if I do not think it moves already.”’ Mr. Staunton adduces seven 
corroborative examples, from which we ao two :— 

ba and, would I might be dead, 
If I in thought,” &«.— 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona (Act iv., scene 4). 
—Poss'io morire—an oath much used—as we say, I would I were dead, I pray 
God I dye, may I dye.—“ Floria’s World of Words.” Among other con- 
firmations of old readings we cite the following :— 
** But fear not yet 

To take upon you what is yours; you may 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 

And yet seem cold,””—Macbeth (iv. 3). 
“ For convey,” says Mr. Staunton, “ Mr. Collier substitutes the comparatively 
inexpressive word enjoy, and styles it an important change!” Notwith- 
standing this ridicule, however, it can hardly be denied that there is a 
specious property in the Perkins substitution, that might reasonably induce 
many, without much inquiry, to agree in Mr. Collier’s opinion ; but no one 
who reads Mr. Staunton’s explanation of convey, to manage anything by 
stealth, and the authority he brings for the original text, can reasonably 
question the necessity of withdrawing the old reading from all further debate, 
A like satisfactory result of critical editing is also effected in Julius 
Cesar (i. 2) -— 

** When could they say, till now, that talk’d of Rome 
That her wide walks encompass’d but one man ?”’ 

For the word in italics Rowe proposed “ walls,” and this has been followed 
and “ corroborated.” A quotation from Holingshead and another from 
Daniel’s “ Vanity of Fame,” conclusively prove that it was a fault to disturb 
the original word. “Spring” in “ The Fempest” (iv. 1 song), has been in 
the same manner substantiated ; and the first word in the line, 

“ Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord” (Rich. IIL, v. 5), will not in 
future be disputed, although the substituion, “rebate,” has been praised as 
incontestible. In addition to the instances given by Mr. Staunton of abate 
used with the signification to blunt, we may produce a couplet from Hudibras, 
to show that the word was employed, when Butler wrote, to express the 
destruction of the edge or sharpness of an instrument :— 

** Abates the sharpness of its edge, 
Without the power of sacrilege.’’—Part IIT., c. 2. 
As conjectural criticism has recently been busay in unsettling the text for 
the sake of “elegance and improvement of the sense.” it is reassuring to find 
in this latest edition so much that establishes controverted readings of the 
authentie copies. 

To conclude. Having done so much, and much that is so excellent, it is 
scarcely possible that this should be the termination—the be-all and end-all 
of Mr. Staunton’s Shaksperian labours. These illustrated volumes, viewed 
in their less important characteristics, beautifully printed, with all requisite 
annotations, and a glossarial index, the most useful and complete ever 
published, have amply fulfilled the objects contemplated at their commence- 
nent, A compact and moderately-priced library edition, with a text as 
thexceptionable as it can be made, is still a want widely felt, and one, we 
should be glad to find that Mr. Staunton had engaged his acknowledged 
abilities to supply. There cannot be a doubt of the success that would 
attend its publication. 
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an political and religious agitation which preceded and accompanied 
de eee like agitation of every kind, unfavourable to the 

velopment of literature. What prose or poetry there was, ran into 
Nemes “~- did with ourselves under the Commonwealth and the 
of thes es: ot me authors did not appear in thick succession, but that none 
On _ expan ed as they would have done under more auspicious influences. 
de ‘oman Catholic side there was Anna Byns of Antwerp, who, in virtue 
, Some ardent verses she produced, was preposterously called the Sappho of 
rabant ; and on the other side was Van Zuyler, who, with consummate tact, 
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the History of Flemish Literature and its celebrated Authors, from the Twelfth | 





set the Psalms of David to the most popular airs, by which stroke of policy 
he found an entrance for Protestantism into the homesteads of the people ; 
and there was prem who wrote an “Art of Poetry” that was somewhat in 
advance of his time, altho it retained many of the obstructive formmalititg- 
of the French school ; and there were on | rose writers, preachers, an 

hilologists, such as Herman, Dathenus, an arnix, who kept alive the 
high themes of history and science ; but literature languished, notwithstanding, 
in its more genial aspects. 

The Spanish domination finally blighted the national genius, Under the 
government of the infamous Duke of Alma, intellectual progress was simply 
impossible, especially in the direction of the Flemish language and literature 
which every act of that sanguinary despotism tended to discourage an 
obliterate. Upon his arrival there was an immediate exodus of the ability 


and vigour of the country. 


“The aspect of the country (says M. Delepierre) was indeed distressing: in the 
metropolis of Flanders horses grazed where busy streets had been, and the wolves 
were literally masters of the plains around the towns. Six thousand families of 
Ghent received their passports. Wealth and talent had retired before the enemy, 
to live in peace and freedom beyond the Scheldt and the Meuse. At the end of 
the century the United Provinces were enriched by a considerable number of 
preachers, theologians, teachers, printers, engravers, physicians, lawyers, diplo- 
matists, mathematicians, admirals, superior officers, historians and poets, all 
either Flemings or natives of Brabant.” 


This movement, which impoverished Belgium, enriched Holland in pro- 
portion ; there we have the great point of departure which marks the 
different historical destinies of the two countries, with respect to their 
language and literature. While Belgium was insensibly losing her national 
characteristics by foreign grafts, Holland was sedulously cultivating her native 
idiom. French was thoroughly detested by her men of letters, who speak of 
it in their satires as a “ bastard tongue,” fit only to sneer at truth, and retail 
witty scepticism. It was by the preservation of her integrity that Holland 
rose, towards the end of the sixteenth century, to the highest rank in the 
scale of civilized nations, and drew to herself the whole strength of Flemish 
nationality. The stage profited largely by this Dutch revival. Mere alle- 
gorical representations of vices and virtues gave way to pictures of society, 
with a kind of attendant chorus, to point the morals of the scene. This 
was early in the seventeenth century, and, looking back hesitatingly, for lack 
of fuller information, it may be considered to embody the first legitimate 
attempts on the continent at a drama of real life, cumbrous enough in form, 
but having in it a strong pulse of vitality. All this was not only done 
after Shakspeare, who brought this kind of drama to perfection, had ceased 
to write for the stage, but it was crude and incomplete, and, here and 
there, continued to touch sacred subjects, by way of deference to the old 
traditions. It would be worth while to ascertain by a careful examination 
whether this Dutch theatre is indebted to the English stage of the Marlowes 
and Peeles, and to what extent. 

The opening of the 17th century was signalized by a translation into the 
vulgar tongue of the Bible, from the original Hebrew and Greek texts. This 
great task was undertaken under the auspices of the Synod of Dort, and some 
of the most distinguished Flemish, Brabangon, and Dutch scholars were 
engaged upon it—a combination which helped materially to restore the unity 
of the language, and to give it increased grace and power. Then followed the 
“golden age” of Flemish literature, of which Hooft, Vondel, and Cats, were 
the principal stars ;—there men of wholly different characters, but all equally 
instrumental in sustaining the national reputation. Hooft, whose poetry is 
full of French affectations, was one of the finest prose writers of Holland, a 
panegyric which does not exceed the merits of his “ History of the Nether- 
lands.” Vondel, who, by the way, was not a native to the manner born, 
having first seen the light in Cologne, is known only as a poet, and known 
chiefly by isolated passages that have passed into universal circulation. This 
fact sufficiently indicates the character of his genius. He is wanting in 
sustained power, but is capable of occasional excellence of the highest order. 
His diction is affluent, and his imagination vivid, and when he approaches a 
subject that does not demand severe treatment, he fairly revels in poetical 
enjoyment. Of these three masters, in contrasted styles, “ beloved master 
Cats,” as he is called by Bilderdyk, is confessedly the most influential. He 
is emphatically the household poet. He is to be found everywhere, Scraps 
of his songs are as current in the mouths of the people as scraps of Burns in 
Scotiand, of Moore in Ireland, or Beranger in France. It is by his popular 
verses, addressed to the inner lives and habits, the specialities and historical 
recollections of the Flemish people, that he still lives in the hearts of his 
countrymen. But Cats had other claims on their admiration. He was an 
historian and a moralist also; a lawyer, a philosopher, and a teacher ; and, 
still more, he was a practical farmer; and he was sent on a diplomatic embassy 
to England. Therefore have the Netherlands much reason to be proud of Cats. 

The propagation in Belgium, during the 17th century, of the French 
language, French literature, French manners, French everything, threw still 
farther back all possibility of recovering the native tongue. Several circum- 
stances concurred to produce this result ; but chiefly the long occupation of 
the soil by French arms, and the marriage of Louis XIV. with the Infanta. 
The change was abhorrent to the character of the people, in whom, as 
M. Delepierre observes, “the love of a peaceful fireside existence is a funda- 
mental trait.” The Flemish authors made a gallant stand, but they struggled 
in vain. Their great hope was the theatre, the last place in which the 
popular element can be utterly extinguished: but here they failed, as in 
other directions. De Conincq, under the Spanish yoke, had transplanted 
upon the Flemish stage the intrigue of the Cloak and Sword school, and little 
was now needed to extirpate the last traces of the native drama. The 
Flemish play being at last extinguished, nothing was left but translations 
from the French. This was late in the 17th century, and, in spite of 
occasional flickers of the old drama, French it has continued ever since. 

It is curious enough, that after the Flemish language had ceased to be the 
vehicle of the literature of the country, it came to be more investigated and 
elucidated by philologists than ever, perhaps for that very reason. The fact 
recals very forcibly Swift’s epigram on the magazine :— 

** In this a proof of Irish sense 
And Irish wit is seen ; 


When nothing’s left that’s worth defence, 
We build a magazine.” 
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The social revolution, which broke out at the close of the century, com- | 


pleted the work of ruin. In 1803 the French Government ordered all public 
acts in the departments of Belgium to be written in French, and nine years 
afterwards it was decreed that no Flemish newspaper should appear without 
a French translation. What could be hoped for in the shape of national 
assertion Wnder such circumstances? The great man of the first quarter of 
the century was the accomplished Bilderdyk. He touched every mode of the 
lyre, and was successful in all. But it is difficult to believe that he wielded 
any influence, in a popular sense, or that he ever enjoyed the confidence of 
his countrymen. With all his professions of patriotism, he lived at the court 
of Louis y ae rte, was a warm partizan of the French theatre, and after 
having believed all his life in the monarchical principle, he carried it in the 
end to the last extremity of divine right. It is surely not to be credited that 
this great poet was ever admitted to the hearts of the Flemish people. May 
we not rather conclude that he was spared from execration only for the sake 
of the song he could sing so onealalialy ? If he was held in esteem, it was, 
like Goethe, for his genius, and not for his principles. 

Then came 1831. But the Government was too busy with politics, external 
and internal, to go much into literary affairs ; and M. Delepierre declines to 
carry his narrative any farther. It may be generally stated, however, that 
efforts have been made, and are making, to revive the ancient Flemish. But 
we must honestly say that we doubt the success of such efforts, although we 
should be sorry to discourage them. 
A language and a literature cannot be planted and raised up for no other 
purpose than to grow. It must be to furnish fruit and shelter. But this 
the Flemish language cannot do in Belgium—at all events as the world 
stands at present. You must have readers, or you cannot have writers. 
Ocuschlager, as M. Delepierre himself tells us, never obtained fame until he 
translated his works into German. “In Danish,” he said, “I write only for 
six hundred persons.” 

We cannot dismiss the volume which has carried us so rapidly over this 
wide field of observation, without commending it for the intimate knowledge 


written. 
and in the treatment of the numerous topics that come under review he 
knows how to employ it with corresponding variety. A history of Flemish 
literature has hitherto been a desideratum to the English reader, to whom, 


To what practical issue can they lead ? | 
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except in the French translation of Ziegenbeck, the writers of the native | 


authorities, such as Clerq and Willems, are sealed books. The want is here 
effectively supplied. If M. Delepierre has left us anything to desire, it is a 
larger authology of illustrative specimens, 
increased in value and interest by amplification in this way,—a suggestion 
which we trust will be acted upon in a future edition. 





HIGH OR LOW? 
I. 


My fathers toiled for daily bread,— 
I live and love on Labour’s fee, 
And so, I fear, when all is said, 
I'm but a man of low degree. 
For Pride will flaunt, and Wealth will vaunt, 
And say, “ This creature's not as we ; 
* He labours hard for scant reward ; 
** He’s but a churl of low degree.” 


II. 
And yet,—if Wealth will cheat and lie, 
And Pride will soil its pedigree, 
What right have they to block the way, 
And scorn me for my low degree ? 
I’ve yet to learn that Wealth can turn 
The wrongful to the rightful plea ; 
Or how a knave—a fvol—or slave, 
Can be a man of high degree. 


Ill. 
If never since my days began 
I did the thing that should not be, 
Or lied to woman or to man, 
I’m not a churl of low degree. 
If Honour fire, and Truth inspire, 
And Independence make me free,— 
Pass paltry Pride on t’other side ; 
I top you with my high degree. C. M. 


Tue O_p “ News-Lerrer”’ Warirers.—Ben Jonson, with all his rare abilities 
and convivial qualities, was disposed to be very quarrelsome. He was ever ready 
to resent a slight and repel an affront. We-do not know how or in what manner 
the old “‘ News-Letter” writers had offended him; but he wrote a play, “The 
Staple of News,” the main purport of which was to bring ridicule upon their 
calling. The following quotations will suffice to show the spirit of his 
composition :— 


Cymbal: What would you have, good woman ? 
Countrywoman: 1 would have, sir, 
A groatsworth of any news, I care not what, 


To carry down this Saturday to our vicar. 
. . . . sa a 


Cymb.: I have the news of the season. 
tton: As vacation news, 
Term news, and Christmas news. 
Cymb.: And news o’ the faction. 


“it. : As the Reformed news, Protestant news : 


Cymb.: And Pontifical news, of all which several] 
The day-books, characters, yrecedents are kept . 
Together with the names of epecial friends——_ 
Fit.: And men of correspondence i’ the country 





Cymb.: Yes, of all ranks and all religions. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RENCH EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall.— The Seventh Annual 

Exhibition of Pictures, the contributions of ARTISTS of the FRENCH and FLEMISH 

SCHOOLS, inciuding Henrietta Browne’s Great Picture of ‘‘ The Sisters of Mercy,” is NOW 
OPEN .—Admission, Is. ; Catalogues, 6d. Open from Nine till Six daily. 





NU*: HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURE of the FINDING of the 
1 SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in July, 1854, is NOW ON 
VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, from Nine till Six. Admission, 1s, 











N ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S PICTURES of “SCENES IN 
SCOTLAND,” and “SPAIN AND FRANCE,” are NOW ON VIEW at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, from Nine till Six. Admission, 1s. 


OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE, Leicester Square.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 

SMITH.—Cirque Imperial.—Increased success of the New Company, and crowded houses. 
~-The scenes in the Arena comprise the talent of all nations, by the following Artistes, who will 
appear every Evening: Mdliles. Josephine, Clementine, and Fanny Monette; Messieurs the 
Brothers Berri, Christoff, Nevill, Les Freres Daniels, Luigi, Romeo; Clowns: Harry Croueste, 
Tom Matthews, Dan Castello, and Mons. Oriel. Box-offlice open from Ten till Four. Doors 
open at half-past Seven, commence at Eight. Morning Performance every Wednesday and 
Saturday, at Two. 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park. — SATURDAY HALF 
HOLIDAY. — The admission to these Gardens on Saturdays will be REDUCED to 
SIXPENCE each person, during the months of AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, and OCTOBER. 


J) Seeectty TUSSAUD’S HISTORICAL GALLERY, at the Bazaar, 
- BAKER STREET. — Continuation of Early English Kings from the Conqueror. 
KING STEPHEN, grandson of the Conqueror, in the quaint costume of the period 1135. 
Kings recently added—Henry I., William Rufus, William the Conqueror and his Queen, 
studied from old English manuscripts.— Admittance, ONE SHILLING, EXTRA ROOM, 
SIXPENCE. Open from Eleven till Ten at Night. 

















OYAL COLOSSEUM OF SCIENCE, MUSIC, AND ART.—OPEN 
DAILY, from Twelve to Half-past Four, and from Seven to Half-past Ten. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING; Children under Ten, and Schools, SIXPENCE. GRAND 
DIORAMAS of PARIS, LISRON, and LONDON, Swiss Cottages and Mountain Torrents, 
Conservatories and Stalactite Caverns, &c. 
Dr. BACHHOFFNER, F.C.S., Sole Lessee and Manager. 








\ R. WASHINGTON FRIEND'S grand musical and pictorial enter- 
4 tainment, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the UNITED STATES, illustrated 
by his great moving panorama, delineating 5,000 miles of the most interesting scenery, comprising 
the beautiful Falls of Niagara and the River St. Lawrence, the Victoria Tubular Bridge, Cana- 
dian, American, Indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, &e. Mr. Friend will alsorelate characteristic 
anecdotes and adventures, and sing original songs and melodies of the country, accompanying 
himself upon seven different instruments.—-OPEN DAILY, at three and eight o'clock. Stalls, 
3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.—St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. 





OYAL CREMORNE GARDENS.—Admission, 1s.—DAILY, nine 
hours’ amusement, with a grand Equestrian Spectacle.-—The Stereorama, by Messts- 
Grieve and Telbin, will be thrown open to the inspection of every visitor. Promenade on Sunday. 
Table d’hote at six, 2s.6d. The new dining-rooms, for parties of one to two hundred, in the 
hotel, which are admirably adapted for companies and societies, are now available at a short 


| notice. 


| 
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HE LONDON REVIEW.—Conducted by CHARLES MACKAY. 
NEWS AGENTS and the PUBLIC in LIVERPOOL and DISTRICT, will be St P- 
PLIED with THIS PAPER andall other NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS, STATIONERY}, 
&e., by J. VAUGHAN, 64, Brownlow-hill, near Clarence-street, Liverpool. London parce 
daily. Special attention to country orders. 
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HE LONDON REVIEW, and Weexty Jovrnat, conducted by 

Caries Mackay, and all the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS, regularly SUPPLIED 

in Town, and forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, China, Australia, and foreg” 
countries. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, and Births, Marriages, and Deaths, INSERTED IN ALL the Londo 


and Country eee. : ~ 
A List of London Newspapers, with politics, days of publication, price, &c., free 


application. 
Wittram Dawson & Sons, 


Newsvendors, Booksellers, and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 
(EstTaBLISHED 1509.) 
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ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
L RAILWAY. — TOURISTS’ TICKETS, at CHEAP 
FARES, a ailable for One Month, will be issued at Euston- 
square and other principal Stations, by fast and ordinary trains, 
for the 


Lakes of Killarney, Ireland. 
North Wales—Rhyl, Conway, Lisndudno, Bangor, Holy- 
head, &c. 


Beifast—Giant’s Causeway, Lakes Erne, &c., vid Fleetwood. 
Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Windermeré. 

Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, and Coniston Lake. 

Lancashire Watering-places— Lytham, Blackpool, Fleet- 


wood, &e. ‘ 

Yorkshire Watering-places—Scarborough, Whitby, Filey, 
Bridlington, or Harrogate, 

Isle of Man. 

Buxton and District. 

Matlock and District. 

Hand-bills, with full particulars, may be obtained at Euston 
Station, and at the Company's Receiving Offices and Stations. 


By order, W.CAWKWELL, General Manager, 
Euston Station, May, 1860. 


ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 

RAILWAY.—EXCURSIONS to SCOTLAND.—Tickets 

for One Calendar Month.—Special a for Edinburgh, 

Glasgow, the Scotch Lakes, &c.—On an after the ist of July, 

1360, First, Second, and Third Class TOURIST’S TICKETS will 

be issued from Euston Station, London, to the undermentioned 
places of interest in Scotland :— 





Fares for the Double Journey. 
Ist. Class, 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 
6d 40s. Od. 


To Edinburgh ............ 110s. 6d. 79s. 6d. " 

To Glasgow  ...........000 llls. Od. 80s. 6d. 42s. Od. 
errr 118s. 6d. 87s. Od. 44s. Od. 
To Dunkeld .............+. 120s. Od. 90s, Od. 44s. Od. 
SAR 120s. Cd. 90s, Od. 44s, Od. 


tl. 
Dig WORE noxscccveccrariecs 
Dy TTD, kn sisniidieariien 
To MoOntEOOO oc .ccicccsscacs 
To Arbroath ......00.00:8. 
To Aberdeen ............... 


The First and Second Class Tickets will be available by all 
through-trains except the limited mail. 

The Third Class Tickets will be issued by the 9.15 p.m. train 
from the Euston Station, available for return by the train which 
leaves Aberdeen at 9.15 a.m., due at Euston at 5.25 a.m. 

On Saturday Evenings tourists can be booked by the 9.15 p.m. 
irain only to Edinburgh or Glasgow. 

Tourists may break their journey at Edinburgh, Glasgow, or 


Perth, 
W. CAWKWELL, General Manager. 
Euston Station, June, 1860. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 

W TOURISTS’ and FAMILY TICKETS at CHEAP 

FARES, available for One Month, are issued at King’s-cross 
and other principal Stations, to 


120s. Od. 90s. Od. 46s. Cd. 





Scarboro’, Filey 
Harrogate, Bridlington, 
Whitby, Withernsea, 


Isle of Man, Buxton, Matlock, and district, 
and (from King’s-cross only) to Scotland, on and after 1st July. 


At certain country Stations only, Tickets of a similar des- 
cription are also issued to the following places :— 


The Lakes of Cumberland Blackpool, 
and Westmoreland, Fleetwood and 
Southport, Lytham, 
and to the Lincolnshire Seacoast. 


Handbills, with full particulars, may be obtained at King’s- 


ross, and all the Company’s Receiving Offices in London, and 


at the stations in the country. 
SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 
King’s-cross, August, 1860. 





REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 

A TOURISTS’ SEASIDE and FAMILY TICKETS, 
available for a month or longer by extra payment, are now 
ISSUED at Paddington and other principal Stations :— 

To EXETER, Bideford, Barnstaple, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Torquay, and Paignton, 50s. first-class, and 35s. second class ; 
Truro, 60s. and 40s.; and Penzance, 65s. and 45s. (to parties 
of not less than three persons). 

To Weymouth, Dorchester, and Bridport, 35s. and 25s., to 
— taking not less than four first or six second-class 
uckets. 

To the Isle of Man, Bangor, and Beaumaris, vid Chester and 
— 70s. and 50s, 

To Llandudno vid Liverpool, 67s. and 47s. 

To Carnarvon, vid Llangollen and Llanberis, and to Bala and 
Dolgelly, vid Llangollen, 70s. and 50s. 

To Narberth Road and New Milford, for Tenby and Milford 
Haven—Tourists’ tickets, 72s. and 50s.; family tickets (to 
parties of not less than three persons), 63s. and 45s. 

To Limerick and Killarney, for the South of Ireland, vid 
Milford Haven and Waterford, 5/. 5s. and 4. 


Bills, giving full particulars, can be obtained at the Com- 
pany’s Offices and Stations, or upon application to the Super- 
intendent at Paddington, 





OUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
ae FAMILY TICKETS to the SEASIDE, at very 
co CED RATES, are now issued at the Waterloo-bridge 
Station :— 

To Ryde, vid Portsmouth, 

To Cowes, vid Southampton, 

lo W eymouth, 

To Dorchester. 

lo Poole, for Bournemouth, e 

To W areham, for Swanage. 

To Lymington, for Freshwater and the Western part of the 
sle of Wight, the scenery of which is unrivalled. 


These Tickets are available for periods of from two weeks to 
three months, 


Sten Tickets are also issued at the Waterloo-bridge 

= Exeter, for Exmouth, &c. 

=~ erm for Sidmouth and Ottery, St. Mary. 

° Moniton, 

To Colyton, for Seaton and Axmouth. 

To Axminster, for Lyme Regis. 

,*vaiiable for 28 days, or for an extended period, on payment 
“# anall per-centage, . 


Por further particul ly to the Traffic Manag 
Waterloo-bri dge Station” apply to the Traffic Manager, 





PAZIS.— LONDON to PARIS DAILY. 
SPECIAL DIRECT SERVICE, TWIC 

EVERY DAY, except Sunday, by the BRIGHTON RAIL- 
WAY, vid Newhaven and pe First class, 28s.; second 
class, 20s. Return tickets (a ble for one calendar month) 

first class, 50s.; second class, 363. A steward’s fee of 1s. an 

6d. respectively is also charged on board. 


ARIS GRAND FETES.— CHEAP 
EXCURSIONS from LONDON to BOULOGNE and 
PARIS respectively, by the SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Fares :—To Paris and back, 27s. Third Class (covered car- 
riages) ; 35s. Second Class. To Boulogne and back 12s. 6d. 
Third Class (covered carriages); 16s. 6d. Second Class. 
Children for Boulogne, Half Fares. Leaving London Bridge 
on Tuesday the 14th inst. at 1.0 p.m., and Admiralty Pier, 
Dover, at 4.0 p.m., for both destinations; the Excursionists 
for Paris proceeding forward from Boulougne the same evening, 
at 10.0 p.m. Returning on Friday, the 17th, from Paris at 
10.0 p.m. ; on Saturday, the 18th, from Boulogne at 12.30 p.m.; 
and on Saturday, the 18th, from Folkestone at 3.30 p.m. 
arriving in London at 5.45 p.m. on Saturday, the 18th. 

Twenty-eight pees weight of Luggage will be allowed each 
Passenger, which must be taken in their own charge. 

The usual Foreign Office Passport, with French visd, will be 

uired for Paris ; but the Excursionists for Boulogne require 
a Permit Ticket only, which will be issued gratis with the 
Railway Ticket. 

Tickets can be obtained on and after the 10th instant, at the 
Company's Offices, 40, Regent Circus; 147, Cheapside ; and at 
the Booking Office at this Terminus. 

London Terminus, August, 1860. 


Cc. W. EBORALL, General Manager. — 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS.—Royal 


Route vid Crinan and Caledonian Canals.—The Royal 
Mail Steamer IONA leaves Glasgow Bridge Wharf Daily 
(except Sunday), at Seven a.m., for Ardrishaig; conveying 
passengers to Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, 
Glencoe, &c.—Sailing-bills with maps (sent post free), and 
other particulars, on application to the proprietors, DAVID 
HUTCHESON &CO., 119, epe-ctrest.-Ghaigow, July 9, 1860, 














APTAIN WAIT! Wanted, the Address of 
Captain Wart, late of Pimlico. Communicate with 
Emanven. Moszgs, Hanway-street, Oxford-sireet, W. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The 
Regulations relating to MATRICULATION, and to 
DEGREES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICLNE, having 
been recently revised, copies of them may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Registrar. 

DEGREES IN SCIENCE.— Candidates who shall have 
attained the age of 22 years will be admitted to the FIRST 
B.Sc. EXAMINATION in the years 1861, 1862, and 1863, 
without previous Matriculation. Candidates who shall have 
taken a Degree in Aris in any of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom, will be admitted to the B.Sc. EXAMINA- 
TION without Matriculation. 

A SECOND B.Sc. EXAMINATION will be held in Octo- 
ber next, to which Bachelors of Arts of this University, and 
Undergraduates who have passed fhe First M.B. Examination, 
will be admitted without having passed the First B.Sc. Exam- 
ination. 

A NEW EDITION of the CALENDAR, containing the 
REVISED REGULATIONS, with the Examination Papers 
for the present year, up to this date, will shortly be issued. 

By Order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


Burlington House, Aug. 10, 1860. 








ACCIDENTS OF EVERY KIND AND FROM ANY CAUSE 
Insured against by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 


eres PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
which secures £1,000 at death, or £6 weekly for Injury. 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is in- 
jured yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, and at the Head Office. 
This Company aLonsg, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in 
COMPENSATION £53,000. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance ys sl 

Oifice, 3, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 

OVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
POLICIES. 

The only Life Policies dependent on Government Securities, 
and which entitle Insurers to* withdraw at any time ON 
DEMAND nearly One-Half of all Premiums paid, are those 
issued by the CONSOLS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
429, Strand, London. 


CONSOL”® POLICIES CONTRASTED WITH ORDINARY 
POLICIES. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CONSOLS POLICIES AND THOSH 
OF OTHER COMPANIES IS THUS SEEN :— 


CONSOLS POLICIES. ORDINARY POLICIES. 

1. Their Annual Current 1. Their. Current Values are 
Valuesare defined andendorsed not defined, and they rest upon 
upon them, and they rest upon the security of Private Com- 
Government Securities, solely. panies only. 

2. They are available and 2. They are not available 
negotiable First-class Securi- Securities for monetary pur- 
ties. poses. 

3. They entitle the Insured 3. They do not entitle the 
to withdraw, on Demand, Insured to withdraw anything, 
about One-Half of all his pre- and most offices give as little 
miums on dropping his policy, as possible, as surrender values, 
and under no circumstances for their policies, while the 
can he forfeit any portion of its non-payment of a premium by 
Current Value. a stated day forfeits the policy, 

and all the premiums paid 
upon it. 

These are some of the advantages offered to Insurers by the 
Consols System of Life Insurance, prepared by Dr. Farr, of the 
General Register Office, Somerset House. 

The Association has been most successful in its career. A 
large amount of Capital has been subscribed by more than three 
hundred highly responsible shareholders, and its principles 
of business have attracted much attention. 

Intending Insurers, parties desirous of becoming Agents, and 
Investors of Capital, wishing to meet with an unusually safe 
and promising channel for employing and improving Money, 
are invited to peruse the prospectus and other documents issued 
by the Association, to be obtained of any of the Agents, or of 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director, 
429, Strand, London, 











[HE [RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, 
3, CHARLOTTE-ROW, MANSION-HOUSE. 
Established 1850. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
Tavstrns. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Directors, 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 


Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 


John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, . 
J. W. Huddleston ~QC, 


T. M. B. Batard, Esq. . W. Hu 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 








CIID. . soocncstecccvcccsccossecse svtsese £500,000 
Invested Funds...................0604 110,000 
Annual Income ...................6606 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to ag for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 

es of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

the Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 
OSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, 


New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
Consulting Physicians—Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, and 
Dr. HODGKIN, 
Surgeon—Mr. STARTIN. 
Assistaxt-Surgeon—Mr. M‘WHINNIE. 
Donations and Subscriptions most thankfully received by the 


President, the Secretary, or by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 
54, Lombard-street, London. 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. See, 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
Out-Patients are admitted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, at Three o'clock, In-Patients must procure a 
Governor's recommendation. 
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LD WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE. 

PORTLAND STONE, in Blocks, Granite, Kerb-pitching, 
&c. Messrs. Eversrirziup & Horns are instructed by the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings to 
Sell by Auction, at both ends of Old Westminster-Bridge, on 
Tuesday, 21st of August, at Twelve for One, about 400 Blocks 
of Portland Stone, of large dimensions and of sound quality ; 
also a quantity of Granite, Kerb (easily convertible into steps 
or ope Granite-pitching, York and Portland Paving, ’nd 
other useful stone,—being the first portion of the materials of 
the Old Bridge. The blocks lie convenient for loading, and will 
be placed on to the purchaser's trucks free of expense. May 
be viewed by orders to be obtained of Messrs. EversrrEtp 
& Horne; and catalogues may be had at the Office of Works, 
&e., Whitehall-place ; and of the Auctioneers, 40, Parliament- 
street, or Gaal. Bhehooae, 








LANDED ESTATES AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


M R. W. A. OAKLEY, having LANDED 

PROPERTIES and COUNTRY HOUSES of every 
variety and extent, situate in all English Counties, also a selec- 
tion of Properties in Ireland, Scotland, and on the Continent, 
respectfully requests being favoured with the requirements of 
Gentlemen wishing either to Purchase or Rent, and particulars 
of such Properties answering will be forwarded post-free and 
gratis on application. Hunting and Shooting Quarters, Ad- 
vowsons, Landed Estates, &c., registered free of charge, Ven- 
dors thereby incurring NO EXPENSE WHATEVER, unless a treaty 
be concluded ,by Mr. Oakley’s introduction—NOoTHING WITH- 
ovr—although having the advantage of particulars being for- 
warded to Mr. Oakley's extensive, old-established, and valuable 
connection. 


Apply to Mr. W. A. Oakley, Auctioneer aad Land Agent, 
8, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London. 





RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 








EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate | the 
study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Ir. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 
Co MEDALS, GE MS, &.—Mr. CURT, 
of London, Numismatist, established since 1838, con- 
tinues to execute every branch of. his profession as usual, both 
in town and country.—33, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 





LENFIELD PATFINT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, ar ,4 pronounced by Her Majesty's 

Laundress to be the finest 8 Powe? she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


TEVENS'S P’yPENT BREAD-MAKING 
MACHINES, adopted by Government, East-India 
Cvuncil, Directors of avery class of Public Institutions, Master 
Bakers, the Nobilit Private Families, &c. Xc., ensure very 
superior and extrer {j, clean bread, and repay the cost ina 
very short time. y 
May be had in : ead from One Quartern of Flour to 
Five Sacks at or Pg — from £2. 10s. to £100, Pro« 
spectus, fulhy i’ justrated post free, containing the Govemmmens 
° ' ' ’ -stimonials,—o, 6, & 7 Came 
reports " nd‘ , thousand other testimont » 9, > 
brid~ N.E. 


ero ’ 
N.B.— L£qually applicable 











for every kind of baead masia. 
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WEEKLY SCIENTIFIC NEWSPAPER. 








. THE MECHANICS’ 


MAGAZINE; 


AND 


JOURNAL OF ENGINEERING, 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURES, SHIPBUILDING, GUNNERY, AND TELEGRAPHY. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY, PRICE FOURPENCE; BY POST, FIVEPENCE. 





Tue “ Mecnanics’ MaGaziyg,” which existed for thirty-five years 
in its first form, and during that long period had its value repeatedly 
attested by men of every class—from Lord Brougham, who was one 
of its earliest enlogists, down to the humblest artizans in the; kingdom, 
—now appears in an enlarged and improved form. , 

The many thousands who have constantly read the Magazine know 
perfectly well that it has borne a conspicuous, and even a proud part 
in the promotion of those great undertakings by which practical 


The reputation of the Magazine as an engineering journal was made 
| long since, but the recent enlargement is doing much to extend and 
| consolidate it. 

_ The time for great improvements in agricultural machinery has 
| manifestly arrived, and the Editors now lay before agriculturists ful] 
| detailed descriptions of all really valuable implements, as they are 
| from time to time introduced, so that farmers and others may find in 
| their pages exact and reliable accounts of those improvements which 


science has distinguished the last half-century—the construction of journalists are usually content to gossip about. 


railways, the extension of steam navigation, the development of the | 


electric telegraph, and other kindred works. It is not,’ therefore, 
without cause that it has been honoured with a much warmer and far 
more constant support than any other publications of a like nature 
many of which have made a transient appearance. But the growth 
of mechanical science has become so great that the demands upon the 
Magazine were found to exceed its limits, and the Proprietors have 
therefore given it a much enlarged and entirely new form, adapted to 
the circumstances of the present age—have made it, in fact, a first- 
class scientific newspaper, well edited, carefully illustrated, and in 
every respect worthy of the great objects to the furtherance of which 





it is devoted. 


No needful expense is spared in producing the Magazine, and the | 


Editors avail themselves of all those sources of information which 
long experience has opened to them. 

The publication, in its new character, has received the extended 
title above given, and a definite and special value is given to it in 
each of those branches of mechanical science which its title indicates. 


_ Of much that relates to new and improved manufactures, the 
| Magazine is unquestionably the herald. In connection with ship. 
building—an art which, except in their own pages, has been much 
neglected,—the Editors confidently assume the foremost place, and 
have made arrangements for presenting their readers with a series 
of sound original articles upon the subject, and with regular intelli- 
gence of its progress. 

In addition to the foregoing, they also publish reports of the 
proceedings of scientific societies, and such other information as 
properly belongs to a scientific newspaper. The splendid part played 
by inventors of every class in this country, under the protection of 
the Patent Laws, is duly regarded in their columns, in which con- 
| plete lists and descriptions of all patents applied for, granted, and 
| extended, continue to be reeorded from week to week, together with 
| lists of all articles protected under the Designs’ Acts. No pains are 
| spared to render this part of the Magazine as full and reliable as the 
| official Government records themselves. The Mrecuanics’ MAGazixt 
| is, in fact, the inventor's journal par excellence. 








IN SEPTEMBER NEXT THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE WILL AGAIN BE 
PERMANENTLY ENLARGED. 





“The Mecuanics’ MaGAzrxe has conferred lasting | 
advantages on the manufacturers of the country.”— | 
Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons | 
on the Arts of Design. 

“ The Mecuantics’ Macaztne has, from its establish- | 
ment, hat! an extensive circukition, and it commnuni- 
cates, for fourpence per week, far more valuable 
informatio, both scientific and ‘practical, than was 


Mrecuanics’ MAGAZINE. 


ever before placed within the ‘reach of even those 
who could afi rd to py six timt#s-eas much for it.”— 
Av d By Gham. 4 


y 


} Pr ° 
we are engaged.’”’—Sir 


which I hastily scanned, containing a list of the books | 
| and pamphlets of your institution, and I do not find | 
one which I think you ought to possess—the | calculations which I do not even attempt to follow: 
[think it is an admirable | 
periodical, which should be in an institution designed | 


for the welfare of the industrial classes, just to show 


“T was reading, the other day, your catalogue, | ‘I find it extremely amusing to follow the monthly 


revelations of the Mmecwanics’ MaGazine, touchitz 
what is doing im the world of science. It is true,! 
often meet with matters too deep for me, and abstras 


but I turn with infinite pleasure to the weekly list © 
new patents for ‘inventions and improvement. 
There I dive into the very arcana of progress, 
feel great satisfaction in: reflecting that no one © 
keep his secrets from me, even if-he chooses to secu™ 


vou that science is entering into everything in which | , . taces 
; ermg into everything in “| to himself, by patent, the: pecuniary advantages © 
R. Peel, at the Blackburn 


} Mochanics’ Institution, April 23rd, 1857. 


them, with which, in fact, I have no desire to mt" 
fere.”’—Chambers’s Journal, April 18th, 1897. 





= 


THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 


OF THE MAG AZINE FORMS A GOOP CHANNEL 
CHARACTER 





BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


FOR BRINGING EVERYTHING OF A SCIENTIFIC 








PUBLISHED AT “THE MECHANICS’ 


166, ‘ELEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


MAGAZINE” AND PATENT OFFICES, 
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FAMILY 


MESSRS. JAY would r 
PURCHASING MOUBNING 
Costume of every description is kept Ready Made, 
most Reasonable Prices-are 


ully 


MOURNING. 


espectf announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by 
at their Establishment: The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Mourning 
and can be forwarded in Town or Country at @ 

charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


moment's notice. The 


ILONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





ANTOINE CLAUDET, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
107, REGENT-STREET, QUADRANT, NEAR VIGO-STREET. 





J. Mc CARRICK’S PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


32, REGENT-CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
MINIATURE PAINTER ON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC BASE. 





A LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 
Now ready, choicely printed by Whittingham, in small 4to., half-morocco, top gilt, Roxburghe style, price 5s., 


THE BOOK OF 


VAGABONDS 


AND BEGGARS: 


WITH A VOCABULARY OF THEIR LANGUAGE. 
Edited by MARTIN LUTHER in the Year 1528. 
Now first translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, by JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 


*.* The original of this very curious work is comparatively unknown. 


From its pages the singular books on Vagabonds and 


their tricks, published in this country in Shakspeare’s time, were in a great measure derived. Many will be surprised to learn 


that ‘‘Card-Sha 


ers,” ‘* Wise Men,” ‘‘ Begging Letter-Writers,” ‘‘ Shabby-Genteels,” ‘‘ Travelling Tinkers,”’ ‘Shivering 


Jemmies,” and other descriptions of rogues to be met with in our streets, are not excrescences of Modern Civilization ; and that 
more than three centuries ago the Great Reformer edited a little book about them, setting forth their mancwuvres and the vulgar 


language which they had adopted. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly. 





This Day is published, elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH THREE HUNDRED PRACTICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


RECR 


Containing several hundred Original Papers, contributed by 
Writers of the highest Eminence in the several Departments 
of Scientific Research. 

Students of the Microscope will find in this really valuable 
and original work much to interest them, by Turren West, 
James Samvetson, H. J. Stack, Dr. Deaxry, and W. F. 
Cooper, 


The most interesting features in Aquaria, Seashore Studies, 
Fern Cases, Cabinets and Collections, together with Curiosities 
of Natural History, are contributed by Suirtey Hipperp, 
Witrram Kipp, and W.C. L. Marry. 

In Geology and Mineralogy are presented papers by 8. J. 
Mackie, J. R. Lerrcntp, and H. N. Draper. 


Astronomy and Meteorology are ably conducted by E. J. Lown, 


London: GROOMBRIDGE 





EATIVE SCIENCE, 


FIRST VOLUME, 


the Hon. Mrs. Warp, G. W. F. Cuawnens, J. D. Davies, 
W. C. Burper, and other wellknown authorities. 

A series of Botanical Papers (Wayside Weeds and their 
Teachings), by Dr. Spencer Tuomson, is well illustrated, 
and very practical; while upon the subjects of Coins, Anti- 
quities, History, Biography, and Entemology, are the names of 
1. Nort Humenreys, O. 8. Rounp, and Riss FRISWELL. 

In Photography, Experimental Chemistry, Electro-Metal- 
lurgy, Applied Mechanics, Optics, Light, and Colour, J. Srpx- 
BOTHAM, T. A. Matons, E. G. Woop, Tuomas GoopcuiLp, 
C. M. Arcuer, and Goprrey Turner contribute new and 
valuable facts. 

Engravings of a practical nature are frecly interspersed, and, 
illustrating, as they do, subjects deeply interesting to ever 
intellectual observer and lover of Natural History, make RE- 
CREATIVE SCIENCE familiar and attractive to all, 


& SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 





CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW POEM. 


A MAN’S 


HEART; 


A POEM IN SEVEN CANTOS, 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of “ Egeria,” “The Lump of Gold,” * Under Green Leaves,” &c. 
IN ONE VOL., POST 8vo., PRICE 5s. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**Charles Mackay has spoken to the hearts, and the senses, 
and the sympathies of every class of his countrymen, while he 
has never sacrificed the dignity of his art, nor descended from 
that region apart in which the poet-mind moves, breathes, and 


has its being. Few have gone nearer than he to solve the pro- 
blem involved in the phrase ‘ Difficile est proprie communa 
dicere.’ But all this has been said before, and better said, and 
therefore we will at once proceed to speak our welcome to a 
poem of more pretension—so far as length and continuity is 
concerned—than Dr. Mackay has of late offered to the ready 
notice of the public. Here, again, the story is of our day; and 
the theme the old, but still ever-new, realization of the adage 
that ‘ the course of true love never did run smooth.’ It is a tale 
of love and sorrow, ‘ the twain that shall be parted never more ;’ 
and the inspiration has sprung from a picture of a lady, gazing 
on whieh the poet ‘caught her heart’s mystery,’ and tells her 
tale. The poem is written in blank-verse, and, rich here and 
there as it is in imagery, it is characterised, as a whole, by that 
pure English style, and that simple felicity of expression, of 
which the author is a known and acknowledged master. 
mingled with the sterner flow ef yerse are occasional lyrics, 
which are full of that combined chinking melody and mellow 
smoothness with which Dr. Mackay has made us all familiar, 
although as arule those interwoven songs are graver in their 
tone, and more studied in their phraseology than most of his 
essentially lyrical poems.”’—Jllustrated London News. 


Inter- . 





| 
| 


‘* Tn the very prime of life, and in the fulness of his fame, 
Dr. Mackay gives us a noble poem, under the title of ‘A Man's 
Heart,’—tender, delicate, and alas, sorrowful and sad. We 
lay down the volume in no mind to criticize cr to find fault. It 
is a tale of a man’s heart—how it loved—and hoped—and 
wrought—and joyed—and sorrowed, told with a beauty and a 
delicacy, and a tenderness, and a grace, unsurpassed by any 
cotemporary writer. Besides, we have some of Dr. Mackay’s 
choicest lyrics ; and the descriptions of Scottish scenery, and 
of the terrible storm and mist which terminated so fatally, are 
as vivid and powerful as anything in the English language. We 
congratulate Dr. Mackay on the completion of this noble poem. 
It must add to his fame, for it is better, and, as a work of art, 
completer than anything he has yet done. We are much mis- 
taken if it does not obtain an extensive popularity, even in these 
days of wonderfully funny and fast writing—when poetry and 
passion—all that is grand, and dignified, and noble in life—seera 
going out of date.””— National Magazine. 

‘**There is real poetry in ‘A Man’s Heart,’ It has a quiet 
charm and exquisite finish which ‘cannot fail to give delight ; 
and to those who will abandon themselves for an hour or two 
to Spring’s soft dreamy influences, ‘A Man's Heart’ will prove 
a most congenial companion.’’—The Press. 

** Protesting against the cruelty of the dénonement, we cor- 
dially recommend ‘A Man's Heart’ to our readers, assuring 





them that they will find in it many, many choice passages of | 


true poetry.’’—Aberdeen Herald, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 








Just published, price 4d,, Pamphlet, sent free by post to all 
parts of England on receipt of Five Stamps, 

A PROPOSAL TO INCREASE THE 
fe SMALLER SALARIES UNDER GOVERNMENT, 
CI D TO AUGMENT THE ANNUAL VALUE OF CURA- 
ES AND POOR LIVINGS; with Reasons for the Same. 


By Wit11am Bay Suze, Esq, F.S.A. 
An able, well-timed, and most instructive pamphlet.” 
onl Few fair ox reasonable people, after having legked into the 
Jeet, will digseyt from the views of Mr. Smee, gf consider 
Ss propasition extrayngant.”—Ciril Service Gazette, 


Ricussagons, 23, Corsbill 





YVHE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128 pages and 83 cnts, for 14 
stainps. . 
Apply direct to W. ALFORD LLOYD, Portland-road, 
London, WwW. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@ London, by his new Publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commiesion for Publishing Books Printed vy him until the 
Author has heen repaid his — outlay; and as all Works 
entrusted to kig care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usua charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much te their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwardel free by 
return of post, r 
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J. & D. NICOLLS’ Establishments for 
@ Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 
HE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAP 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in private life, ag W 
Volunteer oye. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, W.; 
22, pean E.C., London; and 10, St. Ann's Square, Man- 
chester. 


LOTHING for YOUTH.—The KNICKER- 
BOCKER, the Highland Dress, Ladies’ Travelling 
Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames A Cheval, 
with much novelty and — excellence, H. J. & D. Nicoll 
have, for the remainder of this season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 
142 and 144, Regent-street. In the autumn this branch wilb 
be removed to the rear of the old establishment. 


ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS 

will find much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL- 
COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more buttons, 
with TROUSERS and VEST, all of one material, as yim 9 
introduced by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. 
They recommend also a Black Velvet Coat ; and, for gentlemen 
seeking a kind of Half-dress Morning Coat, a fine black cloth 
is s iy : this garment is edged with braid, and 
cut somewhat as a riding-coat, and is getting into general use. 


NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & GLENNY 
manufacture the following Articles expressly for India, 
which are sold only at their Establishment, 152, Strand, 
Thresher’s Kashmir Flannel Shirts. 
Thresher’s Milit Shirts. 
Thresher’s India Gauze Waistcoats, 
Thresher’s India Tweed Suits, 
Thresher’s Overland Trunks. 
Thresher’s Cabin Bag for Steamers. 


N.B. Lists of Prices, and detailed particulars of the requisite 
outfit for India may be had on application to THRESHER & 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 


Perfection of Mechanism.—Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four to One Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson's Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made. Watches sent to all parts of the world. 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 
BY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 


was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 
from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, All prices, from 
2s. 41. per lb. upwards, 


Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 


street. as ie eo 
Ce & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to thei 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 
cacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupu- 
lous attention to wholesomeness and purity. C. and B. have 
for many years enjoyed the high honour of supplying Her 
Majesty's table with their Menufactures. A few of the articles 
most highly recommended are:—Pickles and Tart Fruits of 
every say see Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, 
Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy 
and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf's- 
foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's 
Sauce, and Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of 
all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and wholesale of 
Crossk & Brackwett, 21, Soho-square, London. 





























CE and REFRIGERATORS for preserving 
Ice and cooling Wine, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, and 
Provisions of all kinds, manufactured by the WENHAM LAKE 
ICE COMPANY (now removed to 14), Strand, W.C.), of the 
best make and at the lowest cash prices. No agents are appointed 
in London for the sale of the Company's Ice or Kefrigerators. 
Pure spring-water Ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts of 
town daily, and packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 98., and upwards, for- 
warded any distance into the country by ‘ goods” train, with- 
out perceptible waste. Wine-coolers, ice-cream machines, ice- 
planes for sherry-cobblers, freezers, moulds, &c. Detailed 
srinted particulars may be had, by post, on application to the 
Venham Lake Ice Company, 140, Strand, London, W.C. 


f j ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON'S SHOW ROOMS 
contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both 
for home use and for tropical climates; handsome Lron Bed- 
steads, with brass mountings, and elegantly japanned; plain 
Iron Bedsteads for servants; every description of Wood Bed- 
stead that is manufactured, in mahogany, birch, walnut-tree 
woods, polished deal and ‘apanned, all fitted with bedding and 
furniture complete, as well as every description of Bedroom 
Furniture. 
t EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of L00 
Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom 
Furniture, sent free by post. 
Herat & Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedro 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


m Furniture 


FPXERRA-COTTA VASES, Statues, Tazz, &e. 

The nobility, gentry, and architects, are respectfully 
informed that JOHN M. BLASHFIELD has REMOVED his 
establishment from Praed-street, Paddington, to a new gallery, 
at 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREERT, W., where speci- 
mens of terra-cotta works of art may be seen, and orders for 
London should now be addressed. Orders for the Country, 
and applications for estimates for new should be 
sent direct to the Terra-cotta Works, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


a aa POWDER FOR THE PRE- 
Sore AGENTS. Funeral Fur- 


SERVATION OF THE DEAD. 
Messrs. GARSTIN & CO., 
nishers, No. 5, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 
This estimable Powder, now extensively used in Paris, is 
strongly recommended for its eTicacious effects in removing 


any unpleasant odour, and also arrests decay, Reduced 
charges—first quality, 21s.; second ditto, 12s, 


oC AND BEAUTY.—The FLEUR DE 

L’ AGE, or Bloom of Youth, a vegetable preparation, 
80 innocent that it may be applied to an infant, but yet imparts 
the most dazzling brilliancy to any completion, and renders 
the skin beautifully soft; prevents and cures all eruptions. 
Ir wien, Cures THR MOST INVETERATH Skin Distest, FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE AkIstnG.—Sold in cases at Ils. 

To be had only at ED. DAVIESON’S, 44, West Strand, 
London, (over the Electric Telegraph Office). Descriptive 
pamphlet free fo. two stamps; remittances by postage stamps. 


designs. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD NELSON 


AND 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


In ** : LONDON REVIEW” of Saturday next, the 19th inst. the kind ission of the owner of the manuscripts — 
n iv e inst. (by permi ° R x 
12 W a LA commenced 


the tative of Sir W. Hamilton), will be the publication of a Series of inedited Letters from LORD NE 
to § M HAMILTON, together with other Documents relating to the same eminent persons. 


Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand—W. Litr_e, Manager. 
*," A single Specimen Copy of the “‘Loxpow Review” sent free on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 





THIS DAY, 
IN ONE VOL., WITH NUMEROUS FACSIMILES, PRICE 14s., 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 


MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 
PUBLISHED BY TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





Published this day, price One Shilling, 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND NAPOLEON III. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 
London: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


DR. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 








«<A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is author or editor. It (the ‘Geography for Beginners’) 
$s an admirable introduction. There is vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book; and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself 
possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required for the task.""—John Bull. 


GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 6th Edition, 1s. ; GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 35th Edition, 1s. 


, ‘ ‘ f ’ é h Editi 3 6d. ; | cloth; Od, sewed. 
A BCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 20h Muaom St + | SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 11th Edition, 4e. 
| 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. THE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. 6th Edition, 


ALLEN and CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR. 30th 4s. 6d. 
Edition, 2s. red; 1s, 9d. cloth. ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 4th Edition, 
ls. 6d, 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 23rd Edition, 1s. 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
Edinburgh : OLIVER & BOYD. 





Will be ready Next Week at all Libraries, Railway Stations, and Booksellers, 
In One Vol., post 8vo. (400 pp.), price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. A NOVEL. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of “ Love's Martyrdom,” &c. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 


WYLD’S NEW MAP OF THE WORLD, 


ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 


Beautifully engraved, and containing the most recent Geographical Information. Four sheets 6 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 2 in., £1. 14s.; 
, in case, £2. 2s.; on rollers, varnished, £3. 3s. 


WYLD’S MAP OF THE WORLD, 
In One Sheet, 10s, 6d.; in Case, 16s.; on Rollers, Varnished, £1. 1s. 
WYLD’S LARGE MAP OF EUROPE, SIX SHEETS, GENERAL MAP. 


In Sheets, £1. 12s.; in Cases, £2. 12s. 6d.; on Rollers, Varnished, £2. 12s. 6d. 


WYLD’S EUROPE, ONE SHEET. 


In Sheet, 5s.; in Case, 8s. 6d.; on Rollers, Varnished, 12s. 


WYLD’S LARGE MAP OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES, 
WITH THE RAILWAYS AND STATIONS, FROM THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
In Four Sheets, £1. 10s. ; in Case, £2. 2s.; on Rollers, £2. 12s. 6d. 
SMALLER MAPS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, AND ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
From Is. to 10s. 


JAMES WYLD, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next door to the Post Office, 457, West Strand, W.C.; 
and 2, Royal Exchange, E.C. 








GEOGRAPHY. 


Just published, half-bound Russia, £11. 11s. 


WYLD’S LARGE FOLIO ATLAS, 


Containing 68 Maps, including all Recent Discoveries. This is the largest and best Atlas published. £11. 11s, 


WYLD’S GENERAL ATLAS, 


Folio, containing 41 Maps, full coloured. Bound, 6s. 6d. 


WYLD’S QUARTO ATLAS OF THE WORLD, CONTAINING 54 MAPS, 
Half-bound, £2. 12s. 6d. 
WYLD’S QUARTO GENERAL ATLAS. 
Half-bound, £1. 5s. 
WYLD’S SCHOOL ATLAS, with Copious Index of 2,000 Names of Places. 


12s., cloth, 


JAMES WYLD, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross, East, 457, Strand, W.C., next door to the Post Office; 
and 2, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
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Ww, H. CALLCOTT’S BEAUTIES of 


BEETHOVEN, for the Pianoforte, with a faithfui 
Portrait of the ~~ One vol., li cloth 
lettered, 10s. 64. “List of Cootents gratis, and bee Be Ne 
London: Ropgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street 
Regent-street, W., and all musicsellers. ‘ 


POFULAR MUSIC.—A Green Catalogue, nev 
and enlarged edition, compiled expressly for the use of 
teachers of music, containing upwards of 2,000 works by the 
best Composers, furnished gratis and postage free. All applica. 
tions must state ‘‘ The Green Conbeae.., 

MUSIC for SCHOOLS and the COLONIES, &c. The 260th 
Edition.—Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte 
4s.; Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for Singing, 16th edition’ 
5s.; Hamilton's Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 61st editioy, 
1s.; Clarke’s Catechism on the Rudiments of Music, 62nd 
edition, Is. N.B.—Gratis and post free, a catal of New 
School Music ; also a list of New and Second-hand Pianofortes. 


London: Rongrt Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington-street, W, 
and of all musicsellers and booksellers. a 


HRISTY MINSTRELS’ NEWEST SONGs. 
Darling Willie ... don net ne Price 2s. 
Never Mind (Words by J. Bruton) Pe 
She is Coming in the Spring - ” 

Metzier & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street, W 








ES OR NO. NEW SONG. By STEPHEN 
GLOVER. 
** A sparkling and easy melody, and will become one of the 
most popular of the day.’ 
Price 2s., post free. 
Merzvrr & Co., 37, 38, and.35, Great Marlborough-street, W, 


OSES BLOOM IN SUMMER ‘ONLY. 


By Sreruen Grover. Beautifully illustrated in colours, 
Price 2s., post free. 


Mertzier & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street, W, 











PRING-TIDE—NEW VOCAL DUET. 
KO By R. F. Harvey.—It is likely to become one of the 
most popular by this well-known composer.” Price 2s. 6d. 
post free. 


Mrrtzier & Co., 37, 38, & 35, Great Marlborough-street, W: 
ALAGA VALSES. By T. Browne. Per- 


formed at her Majesty's State Ball, with great success, 
With highly-finished Coloured Illustration. Price 4s. post free, 


Merzier & Co., 37, 38, & 35, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
ULLIEN’S ADIEU VALSE. One of his 


most popular sets, and with the only portrait of this 
celebrated composer. Price 4s., post frees 


Mertzuse & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


JE BENGALI. French Romance. Sung by 


Mpeg. Mrotan-Carvatno with great success, Just 
published, with highly-finished portrait. 
Merzusr & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


























HE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL- 
ARCH HOLOGICAL MEETINGS.—THE BUILDER 
of THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains: Fine View of 
Group from the Guards’ Memorial— Drawings by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren—Art and Vertu—Art-Union—PBritish Archeological 
Association—Gloucester Cathedral—Flat Roofs—Kent Arche- 
ological Society— Extramural Interment — Southern High- 
Level Sewer—Masters and Men —The proposed Foreign Office 
Works in Ireland—Scotland—The Wedgwood Memorial!—South 
Kensington Museum—The Shilling Telegraphage —Church- 
building News—Stained Glass, &c. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, and Cheap at Twenty Guineas. 


HE FOURTH SERIES of the DRAWING- 
ROOM PORTRAIT GALLERY of EMINENT PER- 
SONAGES, containing Twenty-Six Proof Portraits, with 
Autographs and Memoirs, beautifully bound, and the ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD for Six Months, for 21s., 
post free. A few copies of the First, Second, and Third Series 
may be had at 21s. each, without Papers, to complete the Set 
of Portraits. Only Four Guineas the Set (146) from the com- 
mencement, 
Of all Booksellers, or post free from the Office, 
199, Strand, London. 


P.O. Orders payable at Strand Office, to Mr. Jonn Tatus. 


OLUNTEERS ! read “ THE VOLUNTEER 
RIFLEMAN’S MAGAZINE,” for AUGUST. 
Just published, price 6d. 
Sold at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 
London Publisher, SMAKT, 10, Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, price 1s.; free by post for 14 stamps, 


HE HAND-BOOK to YOUTH, BEAUTY, 

and REFINEMENT. An Essay on the TEETH and COM- 
PLEXION. By EDWARD DAVIESON, Dentist, 448, WEST 
STRAND, LONDON. 

Cuarrer I.—Contains a Description and Analysis of Beauty 
and its Manifestations. 

Cuaprer II.—A Treatise on the Teeth; showing how thes 
organs may be preserved from decay; an important discovery 
for Artificial Teeth; and a new agent for rendering nat 
ones sound. 

Cuarter III.—The Complexion; Beauty in the Huma 
Face, and how it may be attained. 

Cuarter IV.—Cosmetics; showing how many a beautiful 
complexion has been destroyed. 

Cuartern V.— THE FLEUR DE L’AGE; one of th 
greatest discoveries in the world, by which the coarsest § 
may be made white, soft, and delicate in an incredibly short 
space of time, &c., &c. 

The work is illustrated with numerous cases. 

London: Hotyoaxe & Co., 147, Fleet-street ; aud 
all Booksellers. : 

The Author continues to be consulted at his Dental Establish 
ment, daily from 10 till 6. 448, WEST STRAND, LONDO}: 
over the Electric Telegraph Office. 
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